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RIORY-HOUSE, ST. STEPHEN’S, 
Norwich —An old-established SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, conducted by the Misses REDGRAVE, with the 
Assistance of the most efficient Masters. VACANCIES for 
TWO BOARDERS and an ARTICLED PUPIL. Terms and 
references forwarded on application. 
PERIH CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 
Rector—Rev. J. A. SELLAR, M.A. 
Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum. 
Apply to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth. 


(XFORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 
’ COWLEY, near OXFORD 

The system of instruction adopted at this school has proved 
eminently successful for sixteen years. The quality and 
quantity of instruction given is tested twice a year by one 
week's examination, conducted by a committee, members of 
the University of Oxford, and appointed by the Oxford Board 
of Education. Terms, including books, stationary, &c., 27/. 
per annum. 

For prospectus, rules, &c., apply to J. M. C. BENNETT, 
Head-master. 

The business of the school, next Term, will commence on 
Monday, July 27. 

NOLL COLLEGE (SCIENTIFIC and 
PRACTICAL.) A National Institution adapted to the 
wants of the Age. 

The first Term will commence in October next. Students 
admitted between the ages of 16 and 19. Fees, Two Hundred 
Guineas per annum, or Seventy Pounds per term. No extras. 
Admissions limited to 200. Rights of Nomination, bearing 
j atalng! according to date, issued on pevmaeey- of 1051. to Messrs. 

onEs, Loyp, and Co., Bankers, Lothbury, London. 

Applications for the seven Professorships of Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Natural History, Human 
History, and Design (the salary of each being 500/. per annum), 
will be received till the 18th of June inst. Programmes for- 
warded on application to W. BuLLock WessTER, Esq., Gnoll 
Castle, Vale of Neath, South Wales. 

For full particulars, see ‘‘ The Principles of Collegiate Edu- 
eation discussed and eiucidated in a description of Gnoll 
College,” published by StanrerD, 6, Charing-cross, London, 
and sold by all Booksellers. Price 1s. 


SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, 


St. George's, Southwark. 

_Patron—Her Most Gracious Masesty the QuEEN. 
President—His Grace the Lord Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Treasurer—SaMUEL RICHARD BosaNQUET, Esq. 
ame admission to this School is open to the United King- 

dom. 

Applicants must not have a greater degree of sight than will 
enable them to distinguish light from darkness. 

Age at application, 12 to 20. 

Candidates are elected by the votes of the subscribers at the 
elections in May and Nove 
There will be about 12 

election. 

Forms of application to be had of the Secretary. 

Every Annual Guinea—and every Ten Guineas—subscribed, 
entitles the subscriber to one vote for each vacancy at all 
elections. THOMAS GRUEBER, Secretary, 
de 5, Billiter-street, London (E.C.) 

al 4 al ‘Ty al al r . 
MBs. HART’S ESTABLISHMENT for 
4 YOUNG LADIES, BARBAULD HOUSE, Palgrave, 
near Diss. 

Board and Instruction in English, Ancient and Modern 
History, General Literature, Geography, Writing, Arithmetic, 
the Elements of Astronomy, with Plain and Ornamental 
Needlework. ; 








ber. 
Cosandies for the next November 


vi 3 TERMS : 
Young ladies above 14 years, 30 Guineas per Annum. 
Under that age............... «-. 22 vi = es 

The French, German. and Italian Languages by a resident 
Parissienne ; Music and Singing, by a Member of the Royal 
Academy ; and Drawing and Painting by an eminent artist 

Each of these accomplishments, One Guinea per Quarter. 
A liberal reduction made for two. 

_Barbauld House is situated in Palgrave, one of the most 
picturesque villages in Suffolk: the purity of its air has proved 
of great benefit to delicate constitutions, and its central posi- 
be renders it easy of access from all parts of the kingdom by 
~ailway. : 

Mrs. Hart, the Lady Superintendent, has been influenced in 
all her arrangements by the sincere desire to secure the 
health, happiness, improvement, and lady-like deportment of 
the pupils. - 

_ Each young lady is expected to be provided with chamber- 
linen, four serviettcs, dessert and tea spoons, knife and fork, 
which will be returned on leaving the establishment. A 
_s* notice will be required previously to the removal of 
a pupil. : 

References are kindly permitted to gentiemen of the first 
Tespectability, whose daughters are now under Mrs. Hart’s 
care, 

Two young ladies from a family would be received with 
a liberal deduction. 

A Vacancy also occurs for a Young Lady as Articled Pupil, 
who would enjoy the above advantages on moderate terms. 
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St. Mary's College, Bournemouth, Hants. 
Patron—The Right Hon. the EARL OF MALMESBURY. 
HE OBJECT of this COLLEGE is to 
provide a sound and religious EDUCATION of the highest 
order, and to prepare Students for the Universities, Army, 
Navy, Indian Service, and the Professions generally, at a mode~ 
rate expense. ; 

An especial training also can be given to students who huve 
completed their fifteenth year, and are preparing either for holy 
orders, or Jor the legal or for the medical profession. * : 

It is intended that the system should unite the advantages of 
private tuition with thoes of a public school education. als 

There will be (D.V.) an annual election of four Foundation 
Scholars. The Scholarships to be tenable for from three to six 
year's. teh 

Two Scholarships also annually, one to Oxfurd and one to 
Cambridge, of 501., tenable for three years, will be open for com 
paon to students who have been for four years members of the 

ollege. ; 

Students can be admitted at the College as early as at other 
public schools. , 

Each student has a separate dormitory. 

_ A monthly report of the conduct and diligence of each student 
ts sent to his parent or guardian. i ; 
Terms: 601. per Annum. 

Applications for further information can be made to the 
Warden of St. Mary's College, Bournemouth, Hants, or to the 
Rev. WILLIAM RANDOLPH, Crambridge, near Winchester. 








HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1836. 

In addition to its establishments in Liverpool, 
this Company has Branch Offices und r th direction of 
boards of resident proprietors in New York, Montreal, Sydney, 
and Melbourne, are numerous agencies throughout the 
commercial world, affording great facilities for foreign and 
Colonial business. 

BANK of DEPOSIT, No. 3, PALL-MALL 
EAST, LONDON. Established A.D. 1844. — Capital 
500,0002. 

PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested 
to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained with perfect security. 

The Interest is payable in January and July, either at the 
Head Office in London, or at the various Branches throughout 
the Country. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 
on application. 

EQUITABLE (LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. EstTaBLisHED 1831. 

The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of this Society 
was held in Edinburgh, on the 6th May, David J. Thomson, 
Esq., in the chair. The Report by the Directors stated, that 
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the number of Policies issued during the year ending Ist March | 


iO AUTHORS. — Rosert “Harpwickr, 


last, was 658, the sums thereby assured being 300,440/., and the 
Annual Premiums thereon 9589/.—all of which exceed, in every 
The Invested Funds of the Society amount to 1,029,6047. 
176,411 
Copies of the Report may now be obtained at the Society's 
26, Poultry, B.C. 

a CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 
RooN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 

Deputy Chairman.—RoBERT BrppuLpu, Esq. 
The Lowest rates of Premium on the MUTUAL 
Year. 
Claims 
The last Bonus, declared in 1854, averaged £67 per 
The Annual Income exceeds ... 
will participate in the Division of 1862 


particular, those of the previous year 
The Annual Revenue to .... 4110. 
The Existing Assurances to... 4,882, 0962. 
Offices. ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
Head Office, 26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. London Office, 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
Western London Office, 6a, James’ s-street, Westbourne-terrace, W. 
OMIC LIFE 
6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 
Chatrman.—HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance. 
SYSTEM. 
The WHOLE OF THE Prorits divided every Fifth 
An accumulated Capital of . 
During its existence the S&S 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to 
Policies to the extent of pee 
cent. on the Premiums paid, and amounted to 
Policies in force ov ose ous 
The next Division of Profits will be made in 1859. 
Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 1859, 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obta 
cation to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Sect. 














- eco eee «» £1,575,000 

ciety has paid in 

1,455,000 
890,000 
397,000 

7,437 


240,000 





HE AQUARIUM.—Living Marine and 
- Fresh Water ANIMALS and PLANTS, Sea Water, 
Tanks, Glasses, and every other requisite, ON SALE. An 
illustrated, priced, and descriptive list on application. The 
tanks, by Sanders and Woolcott, at their prices. 
W. AvFrorpD Lioyp, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent’s-park, 
London (W.) 
FLEMING’S PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 
COMPLETE APPARATUS for 31, 
taking Portraits 44 and under, including a Double 
Achromatic Lens beautifnlly mounted in brass, with rack and 
pinion (warranted to produce as perfect a picture and to be 
as good as the most costly, and exchang if not found every 
way satisfactory), superior-made Camera, with two dark 
slides and focussing slide, tripod stand with brass top, scales 
and weights, two porcelain pans, bath and dipper, glass funnel 
and measure, book of instructions, and all the necessary che- 
micals, packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Next 
size, 51. 5s., including every article as above, but larger in pro- 











portion, taking portraits 6} and under. Next size, 11/. 1ls., 
taking pictures 9-square and under. Every article in Pho- | 
tography, cheaper than any wholesale house in London, at | 
Gilbert Fleming’s, 498, New Oxford-street.—FIRST STEPS 


IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT FLEMING, 
price 6d.; by post, 7 stamps. The Art taught free to pur- 
chasers, and experienced operators sent to give instructions at 
their own residence on moderate terms. 


PHOTO-GALVANOGRAPHY, OR NATURE ENGRAVING. 
a Now publishing, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ART-TREASURES 
(Nature and Art illustrated by Art and Nature) : 
laneous selection of Subjects engraved by the Phot 
graphic Company's Patent process, from 
phic and other originals, by eminent Artists and Photogray 

Parts I., II., IL, and IV., now ready. Choice I 
10s. 6d., Proofs 7s. 6d., Prints 5s., the Part. Four Plates in 
each, with Wrapper. 











hers. 





CONTENTS, 
Part I.—York Minster.—Cedars, Monmouthshire.—Ragl 
Castle, The Porch.—Raglan Castle, The Waterg: 

PART IL.—Don Quixote in his Study.—Crimean Braves.— 
Lynmouth, Devon.—Hampton Court. On Thames. 
PART IIl.—No Walk To-day Bee-hives, 
Beeches.—Hush ! lightly tread.—Rivaulx Abbey, The Cl 

PART IV.—A Brace of Birds. By Lake Price.—C: 





te. 





After Sidney Cooper.—Richmond on Thames. By R.F. Barn 
—Like Sister Lizzy. By Mrs. Anderson. 
Part V. on Ist July. 
Also ready, 
Venus de Milos—Venus arising from the Sea—Chartres 


| Cathedral (Porch)—Rome (Arch of Severus) 


N.B.—By this new and beautiful 


‘ Art of Engraving 
liab , 


ility to fade, and the uncertainty of colour, so objectio 





in Photographs, is obviated, while the detail and touch « f | 


Nature are faithfully preserved. 


HERR PRETSCH, Inventor.—Awarded the Grand Gold 


Medal of Arts and Sciences by the Emperor of Austria, andthe | 


Silver Medal by the Royal Society of Arts. 

Agents to the Company: Lioyp Brotuers, Gracechyrch 
street; CULNacom: and Co., Pall Mall: Terre ana yy, Royal 
Exchange. 

London: Patent Photo-Galvanographic Company, Hollowty. 


| 


ined on appli- | 


| post, S r - 
| various departments of their establishment, 


| 
| 
London, | 
Manchester, and Glasgow, and its extensive home agencies, | 





| convinced the articles they sell are so gt 


in | 


surnham 
waake | 


| writers on the above important Subjects, 


YOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
h COLOURS.—The FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is NOW OPEN at their GALLERY, 5, PALL MALL 
EAST (close to Trafalgar-square), from NINE till DUSK 
Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 


JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
FPENSBURY 





CHAPEL, South - place. 

Gentlemen desirous of promoting the Cultivation and 

Diffusion of Religious Free Thought, by Single Lectures, 

or Courses of Lectures, on Sunday Mornings, at the above 
Chapel, are invited to communicate with the Secretary 
The Lectures are not expected to be gratuitous, 





£100 AND £25 PRIZES FOR THE BEST TEMPERANCE 
TALES 


Vala wa . > ‘ TPT, 
YHE DIRECTORS of the SCOTTISH 
TEMPERANCE LEAGUE hereby offer a prize of 
S sterling, for the BEST TEMPE- 
RANCE TALE illustrative of the Injurious Effects of Intoxi- 
cating Drinks, the advantages of personal abstinence, and the 
demoralising effects of the liquor-traffic; and of TWENTY- 
‘IVE POUNDS sterling, for the best TEMPERANCE TALE 
ED TO CHILDREN. 
The conditions of the competition may be learned by sending 
a stamped envelope to Joun 8S. Marr, 108, Hope-street, 
Glasgow. 











Publisher and Printer, 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly, is pre- 
pared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of Travels, 
Poems, Essays, Pamphlets, &c., on the shortest notice and 
most reasonable terms. From the central position of his esta- 
blishment, and the large sale of some of his recent publications, 
he is enabled to place all works entrusted to him in the chan- 
nels most likely to insure success.—Hardwicke’s ‘ Instruc- 
tions to Authors” sent by post on receipt of a stamp. 

IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 

J F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough- 
@% e street, London, by his New Publishing Arrangements, 
charges no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him 
until the Author has been repaid his original ontlay. And as 
all works entrusted to his care are printed in the very best 
style, and at prices far below the usual charges, Authors about 
to publish wil] find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, estimates, and all particulars forwarded by re- 
turn of post. Bh Cll 
TO WRITERS ON HOME, INDIAN, COLONIAL, OR 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
HARLES HOPE and Co., Parliamentary 

Agents and Publishers, 14, Princes-street, Cavendish- 
square, devote the entire attention of their Publishing Depart- 
ment to Books and Pamphlets relating to Public Affairs at 


| Home and Abroad, whether Parliamentary, Political, Eccle- 


or Diplomatic. Thus, 
as with this 

not being 
Terms of 


siastical, Legal, Social, Commercial 


firm, may rely on their valuable productions 
neglected amidst a mass of General Literature. 
Publication forwarded on application. 


The ST. STEPHEN’S GAZETTE, a 


Review of 


| Home, Indian, Colonial and Foreign Affairs, is published on the 


1st of every month, price Sixpence; or, Stamped, Sevenpence. 


NEWSPAPERS. — The Times or Post 
- posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter ; 
Herald, 26s.: Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 20s. ; 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s. ; Times 
(Second Day), 16s. 6¢@. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—JAME’ BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 

Money-orders payable at chief office, London. a 


YARTRIDGE and COZENS’, No. 1, 
Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, is the CHEAPEST 
HOUSE for PAPER, ENVELOPES, &c. Useful Cream-laid 
Note, 5 quires for 6d.; Super Thick ditto, 5 quires for Is. ; 
Superfine Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 6d. per 100; Large 
Blue Office Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1000; Letter Paper 4s. 6d. per 
ream. Partridge and Cozens’ New Paper made from Straw, 
2s. 9d. per ream. The Correspondence Steel Pen (as flexible 
as a Quill), 1s. 3d. per gross. Catalogues post free. Orders 
over 20s. carriage paid. .Observe—PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane 


100.000 CUSTOMERS WANTED. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, Brothers, are 

od, that after one trial 
they will ever afterwards be ordered. Note Paper from 2s. 
per ream; Cream Laid Adhesive Envelopes, from 3s. per 1000; 
Fine Blue Commercial Note Paper, 4s. per ream; ditto Letter 
paper &s. ; Commercial Envelopes from 5s. per 1000. No charge 
made for stamping arms, crests, initials, &c., on paper and 
envelopes. Polished steel dies cut from 4s. 6d. and upwards. 
Orders over 20s. sent carriage free to any part of the kingdom. 
Price lists sent free on application. A sample packet of sixty 
descriptions of papers and envelopes, from which a selection 
can with ease be made, sent post free on receipt of ‘our stamps. 
SAUNDERS, Brothers, Manufacturing Stationers, 104, London 


sndon (E. C.) 

7 =o , y Ton wT mh " 
k' RNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES—THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN 
THE END.—DEANE, DRAY, and CO.’S Priced Furnishing 
List may be had gratuitously on application, or forwarded by 
free. This list embraces the leading articles from all the 
and is arranged 

to facilitate purchasers in the selection of their goods. It 
Table Cutlery —- Electro-plate Lamps — Baths— 
Fenders and Firé-irons—Iron Bedsteads and Bedding—Britan- 
nia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods—Culinary Utensils— 
Brushes—Mats, &c.—DEANE, Dray and Co. (open- 
1e Monument), London-bridge. Establisted A.D. 


























ESSEY’S MARKING INK, the blackest 


and the best ever made, has now withstood the test of 


L 


| 290 vears’ experience in every quarter of the globe. 





yha 








Unlike other Marking Inks, it becomes an intense} ae 
colour when washed, which endures as lor s tbe fay icti bse . 
n 
. * r y " 4 

knowledged superiority has procured for the of it 

i oe youped _ 
to foist their own inferior articles on the Publi, év in Sone’ 
instances assuming the name and imitating 1 
fac-simile of the name (J. Lessey) engrave uv the top, 6 
each box aaa 
Vendors in Great Britair the Colonies. fex 

pate 


without, in the slightest, injuring or corrodl 6.22. é iS, ACY 
] or 
numerous dishonourable competitors, wh 
Deerre be 
genuine. The Public are therefore cautionec abs e 
. a * 
Sold wholesale by J. LESSEY, 97, High-str 3 Marapone 'y 
London, and retail by all respectable Statione nd; 





aut 
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Arthur Hall, Virtue, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW won K BY THE 1 REY. DR. CUMMING 
Now ready, in feap., cloth, price 7s. 
ONSOLATIONS; or, Leaves from the 
Tree of Life. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, DD., 
F.R.S.E., Minister . Ni atic a Scotch Church, Covent-garden. 


1e same Authe 
HE L AST. ‘of the P ATRU ARCTIS; or, 


n the Life of Joseph. Price 6s. feap. cloth 


ASIONAL DISCOURSES. 


Oc’ ; 
Edition. 2 vols. feap. cloth, 8. 


Iv. 
LIFE ; 


Lessons fro! 


New 
[This day. 


THE DAILY or, Precepts and 
Prescriptions for Christian Living. Third Edition, re- 
vised, price 5s. fcap. cloth. 
BBATH EVENING READINGS on 


GAB 


the \W TESTAMENT. 
re Rom ANS, price 4s. 6d.—just published. 
Sp WHEW, 5s. c, 8. 
LUKE, 6s JOHN, 6s. 
Tae Acts, 7s. 
THE C )RINTHIANS, "a é6d., monthly. 


ATLY FAMILY DE VOTION ; or, Guide 


D: 


to Family Worship for every Day in the Year. 4to. 
cloth, 21s. ; or with Plates, 25s. 
Arruur Hay, Vrrrvr, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
E. SMEDL Q 
TMHE FORTU NES of cry COLVILLE 
FAMILY. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL. 
FRANK FARLEIGH. 
Artuvcr Harr, Virrve, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Price 10s. 64. nost 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Woodcuts, 
Gov THERN AFRICA: 
Natural History of the Country, 
&. By the Rev. FRANCIS FLEMING, 
Author of “ Kaffraria.”’ 


yy ORTHERN AFRIC: A: 
A Tent; or, W anderings in the 
Rev. N. DAVIS, F.R.S 2 vols. 
price 24s. 


tit. 
[NCIDENTS of TRAVEL in CENTRAL 
AMERICA. CHTAPAS, and YUCATAN. By the late 


JOHN L. STEPHENS. New price 12s. 8vo. cloth, 
with numerous Engravings. 


TV. 
THE LOCALITIES of S 


3s. boards; 4s. cloth. 


Inhabitants, 
F.R.G.8 


Colonies, 
M.A., 


African Sahara. By the 
8vo. with Illustrations, 


Edition, 


. PAUL; or, 

The Life and Travels of the tho Described from a 

i Visit by Rev. JOHN AITON, D.D. Post 8vo. 
ice 126. with Illustrations. 


an His- 
Assyria and Persia, with an 


NINEVEH and PERSEPOLIS: 


torical Sketch of Ancient 


a Geography and | the) 
which we are disposed to consider the very best work Mr. 
| Lever has had the good fortune te produce.” 


and €o.’s | He 


THE BELL-FOUNDER, and OTHER POEMS, 
a new edition 
London: Davip Bogus, Fleet-street. a 
Just published, 8vo. price 6s. 

\ EMOIRS and ADVENTURES of 
} 4 FELICE ORSINI, written by Himself; containing 
unpublished State Papers of the Roman Court. Translated 

from the Original Manuscripts, by GEORGE CARBONEL. 

Edinburgh: THomas ConsTABLe and Co. London: 


This day, In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. with Frontispiece, 
ELEN and OLGA: a Russian Tale. By 


the Amthor of ** Many Powell.’ 
ARTHUR HALL, Virtug, and Co., 25. Pati rnoster-row. 


| IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of 

- Photographic Portraits, by MAUI. and PoLyBLaANk. The 
for June contains LLIAM POWELL FRITH, 

A., with Memoir. 

L and POLYBLANK, 

Piccadilly ; and Davip Bocut 


numbe 


p 


rT 
> 
:. 
I 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187A, 


Fle et street. 


vo, cloth gilt, pri 


TNDE RGLIMPSES & OTHER POEMS. 


By D. FLORENCE MAC CARTHY, M.R.LA., Author 
of “ Dramas from the Spanish of Calderon. 
Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above, mo Ss. 6d. 





HAMIL TON, ADAMS, and Co. 


WILD FLOWERS, WITH COLOU RE D ILLUSTRA’ ATIONS. 
8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt, 
W ANDE RING be) WILD 


AMONG the 


FLOWERS: How to See and How to Gather Them. | 
With Remarks on the Economical and Medicinal Uses of our | 
| Native Plants. By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. A New 


2s. 6d. boards; 38. 6d. cl. 


—- | imagination, ¢ 
| tion in the walks of light literature ; 


Evenings in my | 


| posed minds will instinctively 


| trations. 


Account of the recent Researches in those Countries. By 
W.S.W.VAUX.M.A. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. | 
With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 
ArrHur Hav, Virtur, and Co., 25, Paternoster-tow 
tECENTLY PUBLISHE! 
THe L IT TLE WORLD of “LONDON ; 
*ietnres in Little of Lona m Life. By CHARLES | 
MANBY SME CH, Author of “The Working Man’s Way in | 
the World,” &. &c. Post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
It 
HE GOOD OLD TIMES: a Tale of 
Auvergne By the Author of “Mary Powell.” With 
Frontispiec Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6. | 
11 
LAUDE the COLPORTEUR. By the 
Author of “ Mary Powell.” With coloured Frontispiece 


after Warren. Se 


ULIAN; or, 


e BUNGENER 


ond Bdition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [Tis day. 


IV 
The Close By 
2 vols. price 4s. 


TE OL OGICAL FACTS; 


of an Era, 


or, 


of tl -arth, what it is and what are its uses By 
WwW. GB ARRE rt. With — uts. Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
WE HISTORY of a MAN. Edited by 


GEORGE GILFILLAN. Price 7s. 6d. post 8vo. cloth. 


I ERTHA. By FRE DRIKA BREMER. 


Post 8vo. cloth, pric e 7s. 6d. 


Vill 
JILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. 
By Mrs HALI With Notes and Illustrations by 
F.W.F AIR HOLT, F.S.A. Medium 8vo., handsomely boun 
nd gilt, é 1. Is 
‘HE USE OF 
Narrative 
Edition, feap. cl 
POSAL IE 
Edit ‘ 


YHE LD 


Ss ¢ 





IX 
SUNSHINE 
By MENELLA BUTE 
th, price 5s. 


a Christmas 
SMEDLEY. Second 


x 
1 Authentic Narrative. Second 


ss. 6d. neatly bound 


XI 
FOREST RANGER; or, 

Wild Sports of India. By Major WALTER CAMPBELL, 
fSkipness. New Edition, with Blustrations on Steel, post 
8vo. cloth. & 


ARTHUR HaALt 








Second Edition, foolseap, cloth, 


VIkTI ind Co., 25, Paternoster-row 
(ARTIN F UPPER, ESQ., D.C,L., F.R.S 
& AL LADS FOR THE TIMES and other 
> Poeins. Third Edition, with Vignette, feap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
K ING ALFRED'S POEMS. Foolscap, 
dlott, Ss. 
YRICS8: 
AD 28 Ge 
Pur CROCK of GOLD and other T 
With ier trations by Jonw Leecn. Post 8vo. cloth, 5¢ 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 


ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 


Tue new statute passed by the Congregation of 


the University of Oxford for providing an annual 
examination of the middle classes is likely to 
bring that learned body into closer connection 


with our national education than it has hitherto | 


peen. The general outline of the plan is to pro- 


vide an authorised board of examiners, who will | 


respond to the invitation of any middle-class 
school throughout the country by examining 


into the state of proficiency among the pupils. | 


Upon such pupils who may be ascer- 
tained to reach a certain standard of 
excellence, which is yet to be determined 


upon, the title of Associate of Arts will be con- 
ferred—a title purely honorary, and conferring no 


special benefit or privilege, either in the Uni- | 
versity or elsewhere; yet we have no doubt that it | 


will be eagerly sought after. We are glad that 
the governing body of this ancient University 
has taken the initiative in the matter, and has 
shown that, in spite of all their conservative tradi- 
tions, they still recognise a more onerous respon- 
sibility upon themselves than the enjoyment 
of a life spent in dignified ease and comparative 
idleness. We feel certain that these examina- 
tions will do much to inform the people of Eng- 
land, not only of the existence, but of the bene- 
ficial working, of the University system. The 
next step in advance of this would be to create a 
moderate number of sizarships, as prizes to be 
competed for by these Associates of Arts. From 


what we hear, it is not improbable that the sister | 


University of Cambridge will ere long follow the 
example already set. 

The evidence on the question of the author- 
ship of the Waverley Novels has received an 
addition, without materially strengthening it, in 
the shape of the following letter from the 
daughters of the late late Mr. and Mrs. Tuomas 
Scort, addressed to the editor of the Times. 

Srr,—As the daughters of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Scott, we desire to offer to the public, 
through your journal, our full and entire contradic- 
tion of a report which has been circulated, and which 
claims for our parents some participation, less or 
more, in the authorship of the Waverley Novels. 

We shall be greatly obliged by your giving pub- 
licity to our declaration that these surmises are 
entirely false.—We have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient servants, Jessim Hux.ey, 

AnneE RutTHERFORD Scort, 

June 3. Exiza C. Pear. 

Very positive and clear, but scarcely satisfac- 
tory. It would be interesting to know upon 
what grounds these ladies give their “full and 
entire contradiction ” to the case so ingeniously 
put forward by Mr. Firzparricx. How old 


were they at the time of the publication of the | 
What means had they of | 


Waverley Novels? 
knowing everything about their father and 
mother? If Tuomas Scorr and his wife really had 
anything to do with the authorship of the novels, 
doubtless the fact was kept a most profound 
secret, even in tha interior of their own house- 
hold. Is it quite positive, then, that that which 
was scarcely whispered in the parlour was com- 
mon report in the nursery? Altogether, jt 
appears to us that the testimony of Mesdames 
Huxitey and Peat, neé Scort, and of Miss 
AnnE Rotuerrorp Scott, leaves the matter 
precisely where it was before. 

Our great public schools are in a state of great 
agitation about the refusal of the powers that 
be to permit those annual competitions of cricket 
ing skill which have hitherto been events in the 
life of every Etonian and Wykehamist. The 
obnoxious prohibition is supposed to be due to 
the exertions of Dr. Moperty, the respected 
head-master of Winchester, who has formed an 
opinion adverse to the continuance of these 
matches. The matter has become the subject of 
some correspondence in the duily press, aud en- 
deavours are being made to induce the worthy 
Doctor to reconsider his fiat. For our part, we 
sincerely hope that these efforts will not be un- 
successful. The manly and athletic sports of 
youth should be encouraged rather than discoun- 
tenanced; and anything that tends to that end, 
even at the expense of begetting a little extra 
roughness, must counteract that spirit of effete 
dandyism, that disgusting habit of aping the 


| life.” 





| even geniuses in their craft. 
| aptitudes, perhaps, of a distinguished kind, and must, | 


gaining ground among our youths. A sensible 
suggestion has been made in a letter to the Times, 


| by a gentleman who signs “ A Wykelamist,” to | 
the effect that, as the question is one bonorum | 
| morum, the parents shall be requested to decide 


whether they “would wish their sons to play at 
Lord’s or not.” We have little doubt that, if 
this were done, the reply would be in almost 
every case in the affirmative. 

The advocates of matrimony among the Cam- 
bridge Fellows have issued a circular, in which 
they give a clearer expression to their views than 
they have hitherto ventured upon. They an- 
nounce their hobby as “a question of great social 
importance, both to the University and the 
Public;” they stigmatise the restriction as “a 
remnant of the monastic 
Church of Rome; ” they quote Dean Peacock to 
show that when the statutes were promulgated, 
in the reign of Queen ExizaBetu, they “ created 
nearly universal disgust” among the subjects of 
the maiden queen; and finally they contend that, 
inasmuch as the University system is designed 
to form the perfect man, it cannot be considered 


| to fulfil all its functions unless it includes “the 


softening and elevating influence of domestic 
So then, if marriage and its duties are to 
form part of the educational system at Cam- 
bridge, we may shortly expect to hear of lec- 
tureships upon the art of how to make home 
happy, a course of instruction in housekeeping, 
and so forth; whilst the examination papers 
will doubtless contain some such questions as 
these: 

Given a Fellowship of 2001. a year, to find the 
number of silk dresses that a man can prudently 
afford for his wife ? 

State what you know about the teething of infants 
and the best mode of treatment during that crisis? 

Whilst Browne’s medal will probably be 
given for the best copy of Greek Sapphics upon 
“the Joys of Paternity.” 

In reply to a correspondent who criticises the 
observations made by our dramatic censor upon 
the prudery of the 7imes with respect to VeRDI's 


opera of “La Traviata,” we can only give an 
| assurance that nothing was further from the inten- 
tion of the writer than to advocate “ the intro- | 


duction of Continental laxity.” The observations 
of our contributor were pointed more to the 
danger of giving prominence to such matters than 
to the merits of the “ Traviata” itself. It is an 
undeniable fact that the efforts of the contemners 
of that opera have done more to ensure its popu- 
larity than the intrinsic merits of the work itself. 
Gauged by a severe standard of morality, “La 
Traviata” is perhaps quite as bad as “Don 
Giovanni,” “Semiramide,” or many other works 


that we could name which hold a very high posi- | 
tion upon the operatic stage ; and, without intend- | 
ing at all to enter into a defence of its immorality, | 


we must confess that we have been utterly unable 
to understand the persistency with which this 
opera has been affiché as the most immoral work 
upon the Italian stage. Soirreconcilable with the 
facts has this appeared to us, and so unmis- 
takeable has been the result of that treatment, 
that we have sometimes been inclined to suspect 
that the whole agitation has originated in ashrewd 
managerial ruse, intended to promote the success 
and popularity of what is really a very bad opera, 
musically speaking. 

Sut it is not “La Traviata” alone, but the 
whole plan of entertainment at the Opera-house, 
which excites the eloquent indignation of Mr. 
Tuomas Cary e, who, having lately paid a visit 


to the Opera, thus thunders for the benefit of 


the readers of the Dumfries Album : 

Of the Haymarket opera my account, in fine, is 
this. Lustres, candelabras, painting, gilding, at 
discretion ; a hall as of the Caliph Alraschid, or him 


that commanded the slaves of the lamp—a hall as if 


fitted up by the genii, regardless of expense. Upholstery 
and the outlay of human capital could do no more 
{rtists, too, as they are called, have been got to- 
gether from the ends of the world, regardless likewise 
of expense, to do dancing and singing, some of them 


by their own and other people’s labour, have got a 
training equal or superior in toilsomeness, earnest 
assiduity, and patient travail, to what breeds men 
to the most arduous trades. I speak not of kings, 
grandees, or the like show figures; but few sol- 
diers, judges, men of letters, can have had such 
pais taken with them. The very ballet-girls, with 


their Muslin eancarg round them. were porhaps little | 


short of miraculous, whirling and spinning there in 


institutions of the | 


Nay, all of them had ; 


| follies and vices of more advanced manhood, | themselves, motionless, each upon her left or right 
which there is too much reason to fear is fast | 


great toe, with the other leg stretched out at anangle 
of ninety degrees, as if you had suddenly pricked into 
the fl 0r,*, by one of their points, a pair, or rather @ 
multitudinous cohort of mad, restlessly jumping, 
| and clipping scissors, and so bidden them rest, with 
opened blades, and stand still, in the Devil's name! 
A truly notable motion—marvellous, almost miracu- 
lous, were not the people there so used to it; motion 
peculiar to the opera; perhaps the ugliest, and surely 
one of the most difficult ever taught a female in this 
world. Nature abhors it; but art does at least admit 
it to border on the impossible. One little Cerito, or 
laglioni the Second, that night when I was there, 


went bounding trom the floor as if she had been made 
of india-rubber, or filled with hydrogen gas, and 
inclined by positive levity to bolt through the ceiling ; 
perhaps neither Semiramis nor Catherine LI. had bred 
herself so carefully. 

To the audience itself the stern moralist is not 
a whit more complimentary. 

Amusement, at any rate, they did not get from 
Euterpe and Melpomene. These two muses, sent for 


| regardless of expense, I could see, were but the 
| vehicle of a kind of service, which I judged to be 


Paphian rather. Young beauties of both sexes used 


their opera-glasses, you could notice, not entirely 
for looking at the stage. And it must be owned, 
the light in this explosion of all the uplolsteries, 
and the human fine arts and coarse, was magical 


and made your fair one an Armida, if you liked 
her better so. Nav, certain old improper females 
| (of quality) in their rouge and jewels, even 
these looked some reminiscence of enchant- 
ment, and I saw this and the other lean 
domestic dandy, with icy smile on his old rn face, 


this and the other Marquis Singedelomme, Prince 


Mahogany, or the like foreign dignitary, tripping 
into the boxes of said females, grinning there awhile, 
with dyed moustachios, and Macassar oil gracivsity, 
and then tripping out again; and, in fact [ per- 
ceived that Coletti and Cerito, and the R nic 
arts were a mere accompaniment here. Wonderful 
to see ; and sad, if you had eyes. Do but nk of it. 
Cleopatra threw pearls into her drink, in mere waste, 
which was reckoned foolish of her. But here bad the 
modern aristocracy of men brought the divinest of its 
arts, heavenly music itself, and, piling all the uphol- 
steries and ingenuities that other human art could do, 


had lighted them into a bonfire to illuminate an 
hour's flirtation of Singedelomme, Mahogany, and 
these improper persons. Never in nature had I seen 
such waste before.” 

And the moral of this eloquent objurgation is, 
that operas and such like things, by degrading 
the great gifts of Heaven and applying them to 
improper and unworthy uses, only serve to 
stifle what Mr. Cartyre calls “heroisms.” 
This, says he, “is a world all calculated for 
strangling of heroisms.” Not that he expects 
“the opera will abolish itself this year o1 the 
next,” for so long as SINGEDELOMME and Ma- 
HOGANY are about, the thing will flourish; but it 
shall not be said that TnHomas CarLyLe has 
not raised a warning voice against these shams 
and monkeyisms, and has not exhorted the 
people to become a “population of stern faces, 
stern as any Hebrew, but capable, withal, of 
bursting into inextinguishable laughter on oc- 
casions.” And perhaps the strangest thing about 
this is, that there is a terrible amount of truth in 
it after all. 

The following letter speaks for itself:— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITI 


Srr,—Mr. Newby, of Welbeck-street, having, 
during my absence from England, and without my 
cognizance, published a novel in three \ es, 
called ‘* The Hobbies,” on the title-page and 1 he 
advertisements of which it is stated to be l by 
Julia Kavanagh,” I am under the painful ty 
of stating that my name has been affixed to 1 ok 

| without my knowledge or consent, and that 1 have, 
consequently, instructed my solicitors to take such 


legal measures as will compel Mr. Newby to with- 


draw my name from the title-page and advertise- 
ments of the work.—I remain, Sir, } I 
| obedient servant, JULIA KavanaGH. 
London, June 9, 1857. 
Among the forthcoming works of interest we 


note—“ The Kaffirs of 
Country,” by the Rev. Josep Snootrs (%. 
SranrorD); and the “Lives of Philip UJ d 
and Anne Dacres his Wife,” by the Dukr oF 
Norro.k, and “Chow Chow,” by Lady FaL«- 
LAND (Hurst and Biackett). Messrs. CHAPMAN 
and Hat announce a work on “The Ind strial 
and Social Position of Women in the Middie and 
Lower Ranks;” and “The Choice of a Protes- 
sion,” by H. Byextey Tuomsoy, B.A. ; a new 
novel by Cuartes Lever, “The Fortunes of 
Glencore;” and a new serial, by the same hand, 
to commence on the Ist of July, and be entitled 
“Davenport Dunn.” Messrs. BLackwoop an- 


Natal and tl Zulu 


strange, mad vortexes, and then suddenly fixing | nounce a new novel, by Mrs. Oxirnant, “The 
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Athelings ; or, the Three Gifts.” Mr. Murray 
announces as “just ready” Lord Durrert’s 
yacht-voyage, under the title of “ Letters from 
High Latitudes.” 

DouGias JERROLD is dead; and those who 
knew him and loved him in life are honourably 
employed in laying upon his tomb the immortelles 
due from friendship and from the admiration 
which is ever due to real genius. For JERROLD 
was one of those few men to whom the word 
“genius” .can be fairly applied. He was a 
creator of Ideas, a poiétes, an original thinker 
among men. He was what is called a satirist — 
which means a man who calls things by their 
right names, who tears down the flimsy veils | 
with which society hides her nakedness, who | 
refuses to wink hard after the universally con- 
ventional fashion—in a word, who loves Truth | 
better than Chesterfieldism. But JeERRovp’s ; 
satire was never directed to a bad end. No one | 
can say that he ever attacked the weak or | 
avoided the strong; no one can accuse him of 
truckling to power, or of writing that which he | 
did not thoroughly believe; or of shooting the | 
arrows of his wit against anything that is really | 
great and holy. His life was independent from | 
the beginning tothe end. Commencing in lowly | 
places, he worked his way up by the sheer force 
of innate genius, climbing and toiling, and bravely | 
hewing his way with the good keen sword which | 
God had blessed him withal. And, from all we | 
can hear of him, his character never altered | 
throughout all that painful career; but all along | 


| again to the electricity of his splendid wit. 


| has a man passed away from the earth who has 


he was the same steadfast and uncompro- 
mising soul to the last. Some say that poverty 
had soured him; but this is not true. Poverty 
had taught him that there is much Wrong and 


| Oppression in the world, and the lesson which he 


then learnt he never forgot. It is easy to under- 
stand why JeRRoxp never cared for what is called 
Society. Indeed, Society, with its shams and its 
rouge, and its crinoline and its false calves, would 
not have been supremely delighted at receiving 
this man, with his tongue like a flaming sword, 
and his heart unsparing and undaunted. So 
JERROLD did not do much penance upon the 
social treadmill. But, for all that, there were 
circles in which his presence was ever welcoome— 
in which he was loved for those very qualities | 
which made him feared elsewhere—in which his | 
great strong mind was appreciated and his kindly | 
nature known, and where every heart thrilled | 
Those who knew him not might shake their | 
heads and pass by on the other side; stupid | 
people, who look only upon the surface of things, 
might talk sagely of misapplied talents and time 
misused; the foolish and the vicious who had 
felt the keen edge of his polished sarcasm might 
wince and cry out that he was cruel; but seldom 


left truer, more affectionate, and more sorrowing 
friends than has Doveias JERROLD. Heis to be 
laid in Norwood Cemetery to-day, and those who 
would know how JERROLD was prized and loved | 
would do well to go thither and see how the last | 





tribute of respect to his mortal remains will be 
paid. 

Our scientific contemporary, the Lancet, com- 
menting upon the event after its own fashion, 
gives the following account of the cause of 
death:—“ Long-existing disease of the aortic 
valves had rendered him peculiarly susceptible to 


| unhealthy influences ; and pulmonary and renal 


congestion, terminating in ischuria renalis, ended 
his earthly career.” We are happy to hear that 


| when the affairs of DouGLias JERROLD come to 


be examined, it will be found that he has given 
a practical contradiction to the accusation of 
wilful improvidence which is so commonly 
brought against even the most successful lite- 
rary men. Having enjoyed for many years past 
an income such as few men gan achieve by any 
of the learned professions, it is expected that he 
has made an ample provision for the few members 
of his family who require support. If these 
expectations be happily realised, we shall be 
spared the humiliating spectacle (now too com- 
mon) of seeing the box go round for aid when aid 
ought to have been rendered quite unnecessary ; 
and we shall be able to point with pride to at 
least one family of a man of letters which owes 
nothing to the bounty of the public. We are 
also glad to hear that the post which Dove.as 
JERROLD filled as the editor of Lloyd’s Weekly 
Newspaper will be held by his eldest son, Mr. 
Witt1am BLaNCHARD JERROLD, who, has for 
some time past ably seconded his father in his 
journalistic labours. L. 
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The State Policy of Modern Europe, from the be- 
ginning of the Sixteenth Century to the present 
time. London: Longman and Co. 1857. 

TueEseE volumes are dedicated by an anonymous 

author to the American Ambassador, Mr. Dallas, 

and are most probably the production of an 

American. As such they come stamped with a 

prima facie appearance of impartiality, which alone 

is enough to entitle them to attention ; and, in- 
deed, if they are the offspring of an English mind, 
they disclose a comprehensive research which, 
added to a clear and popular style, will probably 
give them considerable circulation. At the same 
time, notwithstanding the array of authorities 
with which the author prefaces his work, we can- 
not compliment him on the discovery or novel 
enunciation of any facts or any principles which 
were not previously and thoroughly stereotyped. 
The theory of the balance of power for in- 
stance, which the author takes to be the modern 
invention, as it has been undoubtedly the guiding 
policy, of modern Europe in the latest times, is | 
yet neither modern in its origin, nor has it been | 
until within the last hundred years the prominent, 
consistent, or intelligible policy of Europe. The 
truth is that the balance of power, as is known | 
to all readers of Hume's Essays, came before | 

Europe as a definite and only sound policy but a | 

very little before the time when Hume himself | 

wrote. It is also to be noticed, although the 

present author does not seem to have perceived 

the fact, that the balance of power is a policy | 
peculiar neither to era nor country. It is the 
medieval and declining policy of all empires 
and all nations. While the race is young and 
vigorous—while the blood bounds briskly along | 
the veins of a people in the pride of their youth 

and their unchecked audacity—forward enter- | 
prise, and not stationary mediocrity, is the only | 
policy that it will hearken to, the only course | 
that it will adopt. As it is in the modern, so it 
was in the ancient world. In the outset of their 
contemporaneous career Athens and Sparta 
fought for supremacy. Rome did the same until 
first Latium, then Italy, and then Carthage, led 
her on, step by step, to the conquest of the 
known world. It was the law of advancing na- 
tions: it was the principle of that natural de- 
velopment which could not have been checked 
without imminent danger of extinguishing the life 
of the nation. Who, with any knowledge of 
human nature, can say that such a course was 
merely one of restless, reckless, and futile ambi- 


° ‘ —_ ° ee . . 
tion ? There is a law to which all nations, 








like all men—and especially young nations and 
young men—are forced to submit themselves. 








| first manhood, in attempting vainly to establish 


They have the power of striding forward with 
a giant’s velocity; but they are subject to an | 
equal reaction of inertness, which drives them | 
backward with a corresponding velocity, unless | 
they use their onward impetus. It is as much | 
the law of youth to advance as it is for that of | 
maturity to preserve the acquisitions of youth, | 
and for old age to relinquish them gradually to | 
a more vigorous generation. 


"Epya viwy, Bovral d¢ wiowy, eras dt yeoovrwy. 

Hence, in considering the policy of modern 
Europe, or rather the policy of the last two | 
hundred years, it will not do to ignore, as the | 
present author ignores entirely, the fact that the 
more moderate and international policy which 
has succeeded the feudal system of Europe is to 
a certain extent an argument that the pre- 
dominance of race no longer exists as it existed in 
earlier centuries, when the conquerors of the old 
Roman Empire were yet seething in an incessant 
fermentation, for which an incessant blood-letting 
was as much the natural remedy as it is for the 
plethoras of ordinary life. In such a state of 
things a balance of power is an impracticable 
chimera: unsuited to the genius of a nation, and 
incompatible with its uncontrollable instincts. 
Time, the tamer, will bring the bour when that | 
feverish effervescence shall have simmered down 
into the tranquillity of an infant’s sleeping 
life ; but that hour comes only and re- 
mains only while under that specious tran- 
quillity, apparently so weak but inwardly so 
strong, lies the full beating pulse of 
mature life —a pulse which has lost, indeed, 
the hysterical ecstacy which led it to dash itself 
out fruitlessly against self-made obstacles, but 
retains under the partial languor of philosophical 
experience the resolution and the ability to consoli- 
date and enjoy the fruits of earlier struggles. 
Hence, as Athens and Sparta combined with 
Thebes, after the exhausting conflicts of their 


a balance of power against the Macedonian power: 
as Carthage attempted as vainly to establish a 
similar balance by inciting and seconding Pyrrhus 
against the rising empire of Rome: as Rome her- 
self, for many ages before her fall, and during the 
height of her imperial lustre, condescended to 
guard her supremacy by promoting intestine 
feuds among the barbarians who prowled upon 
her borders: even so the nations of Modern 
Europe have found that a similar policy has 
sprung up among them instinctively, to replace 
the dangerous alternations which threatened 
Europe in the sixteenth century with a Spanish 
supremacy, in the covonteenth with an Austrian 
supremacy, in the eighteenth with a French su- | 








| premacy. Even now the policy is more apparent 


and more necessary, perhaps, than it ever was 
before, when the great empire of the North still 
looms over the old states of Europe, as Macedonia 
loomed over those of Ancient Greece. But it 
may be questioned whether such a policy can be 
called strictly a balance of power; since it seems 
now, and has always seemed, to resemble not so 


| much an equilibrium of different empires, as a 


confederacy of several states, some more, some 
less powerful, combined against one which is in- 
dividually equal to all the others collectively. 
The author of The State Policy of Modern 
Europe points out historically and with sufficient 


| clearness all the great transitions of European 


empire from one country to another. He begins 
with Charles V. ; he passes through the war of 
Philip IJ. and the Netherlands to those of the 
French League and the Huguenots and Roman 
Catholics. He points out how the anarchy of 
the Thirty Years’ War prepared the way for the 
rise of France on the exhaustion of Germany. 
Then comes the Protestant reaction against 
Louis XIV., and the prominent position assumed 
by England in the affairs of Europe after the 
fortunate expulsion of the Stuarts. Connected 
with this event is the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, which established, by the hand of Marl- 
borough, the empire of the Protestant cause, 
and completed the humiliation of Louis. The 
eighteenth century saw England nearly single- 
handed in arms against most of the other 
European powers; and new dangers arose, 
which threatened the whole of the civilised 
world. It was not so much the great revolution 
which was maturing that can be considered to 
men of our time as the significant event of the 
eighteenth century, as the silent and scarcely-per- 
ceived egress of Russia from isolated barbarism 
into thecongressof nations. But no apparentjunc- 
tion could be more unreal or fallacious. Long be- 
fore the eighteenth century had terminated in revo- 
lution, and while all eyes were fixed on the press- 
ing politics of France, keen English statesmen saw 
in the partition of Poland, in the abortive wars 
of Frederic the Great, and even in the sunny 
smiles of Catharine II., the infallible signs and 
harbingers of events which have ripened during 
the last few years, Out of these signs the policy 
of modern Eurupe, as it continues to this hour, 
has been formed. Sanguinary wars intervened 
before the right hands of France and England 
were clasped in each other to withstand the one 
overwhelming incubus which their joint efforts 
have but just succeeded in repelling. Out of the 
national rivalry of centuries, founded on the 
mysterious differences of race and blood, has 
been formed that staunch unity which only similar 
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interests can cement. While those interests 
remain, as it is probable they must remain the 
same, there can be little doubt that that unity 
will remain unbroken, and that it will draw into 
its focus—as it has already drawn, more or less— 
all other European powers whose interests are 
manifestly identical. 

The dark side to the hopefulness afforded by 
such a picture consists in the singular inconsis- 
tency and apparent incompatibility of the insti- 
tutions and governments of the allied nations. 
Undoubtedly all have an equal interest in resist- 
ing Russian aggression, and in preserving the 
balance of power, at least, at the somewhat 
unsatisfactory point at which it has been fixed 
by countries which have recognised the partition 
of Poland and connived at the extinction of 
Hungary. The immediate effect of this passive 
conduct has been manifestly to approximate 
Austria to Russia, and to throw a powerful pre- 
ponderance into the hands of the latter power, by 
striking from the map of Europe two independent 
nations, which would have continued to form, as 
they had long formed, a barrier against all 
aggression from the North and East of Europe. 
At present a race of languid serfs has supplanted 
the men who drove back the Turk and dethroned 
the Czar. Fear, interest, neighbourhood, and 
similar institutions, in spite of existing grudges, 
may ultimately reconcile the Austrian and the 
Russian. Little may then be required to bridge 
over the passage from Germany to France ; 
and, even if France should resist the con- 
tagion of absolute empires, the proximity 
of customs and character may combine with 
internal causes to induce her to give a 
careless assent to a policy which resembles that 
which her own has been. 
obvious that, if such a contingency can be averted, 
it can be only by preventing her latent indiffer- 
ence from becoming a chronic complaint, and 
especially by the resuscitation of the great German 
powers. The national life of England is still 
healthy and whole: that of France, with a 
tendency to degenerate, has yet marked capabili- 
ties of resurrection. The minor powers, Spain, 
Portugal, Sardinia, Turkey, are favourably open 
to serviceable co-operation. Only in Germany 
are the heart and soul of the people torpid or 
dead. Prussia may be cited as an exception ; 
but even Prussia of late has shared in the great 
Germanic disease of lethargy, and her vicinity to 
Russia and vacillations in the late war have sunk 
her in the eyes of Europe. But henceforward, as 


our foreign policy is incalculably superior in im- | 


portance to our home policy—since our station 
as a mercantile nation must depend mainly on 
the continuance of the present relative position 
of European powers (unless we are to hold, as 
it might perhaps be held rightly, that we have 


already endured too much for our own safety in | 


allowing Poland and Hungary to meet the fate 
which has been barely averted from Turkey)— 
the centre of European policy is, and must long 
be, in the position and action of the Germanic 


states; and that diplomatist will indeed deserve | 


well of Europe, and of England in particular, 


who shall succeed in winning over Germany from | 


its Russian predilections to the cause and interests 
of Western Europe. 
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Walton’s Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir II. Wotton, 
Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, and Dr. 
Robert Sanderson. London: H. Washbourne and 
Co. 1857. 

Tuts new edition of a charming book is very wel- 

come, and we hope that those who have hitherto only 

known Walton for his masterpiece on angling will 
now become acquainted with his not less excellent, 
though altogether different work on the lives of his 
contemporaries. The lives of the eloquent and pious 

Donne, the “judicious Hooker,” the accomplished 

Wotton, the scholarly Herbert, and that learned 

divine, Dr. Robert Sanderson, are here told in the 

fresh, simple, and vigorous style for which Walton 
stands so justly conspicuous among the purest writers 
of the Elizabethan age. ‘he editor, Mr. William 

Dowling, has prefixed an entertaining and well- 

written memoir of Walton himself, and, so far as type, 

paper, and illustrations go, this is as desirable a little 
volume as we have met with for some time past. 








Handel: his Life, Personal and Professional, with 
Thoughts on Sacred Music: a Sketch. By Mrs. 
Bray. London: Ward andCo. 1857. ~ 

Ir is quite true, as the authoress admits upon the 

title-page, that this is only a sketch; but a sketch, to 

be worth anything, should be complete as far as it 


In the mean time it is | 


goes, and truthful. Mrs. Bray’s production is 
neither. It isa compilation of materials derived from 
the old sources, wherein nothing has been verified, 
and all the old errors have been adopted with the 
greatest credulity. The common error of a year in 
the date of Handel’s birth is persevered in; the old 
fiction about the production and failure of ‘“ The 
Messiah ” in London, before its appearance in Dublin, 
is adopted; mistakes and misstatements of a similar 
nature may be marked everywhere in the volume. 
Although this little duodecimo contains something 
undera hundred pages, one-third of it is occupied by 
Mrs. Bray’s “‘ Thoughts on Sacred Music,” and remi- 
niscences of the Handel Festival at Westminster 
Abbey in 1834. How little is left for Handel, his 
long laborious life, and his numerous works, may be 
easily calculated ; add to this, that scarcely a state- 
ment is to be relied upon, and the value of the book 
for purposes of reference will be readily ascertained. 








RELIGION. 


Christianity and our Era. By Gro. GILFILLAN. 
Edinburgh: James Hogg. 1857. 
Mr. GILFILLAN’s latest work is worthy of his 
reputation. It is impossible not to admire the 
earnestness with which he advocates his views, 
the candour with which he meets his adversaries, 
the eloquence which animates his pages. But 
we are bound to say that we cannot concur in 
the general tendency of his argument. To state 
the result briefly, Mr. Gilfillan is of opinion that 
the moral and religious state of the world is 
such that nothing but an immediate and super- 
natural interference of Providence can restore 
vitality to the Christian faith. He sees on all 
sides doubt and perplexity, physical evil and 
moral evil, a chaos to which none but God him- 
self can restore order. He recognises the solu- 
tion in a proximate Millennium, and the personal 
reign of Christ on earth. We need not stop to 
discuss the Scriptural authority for this doctrine: 
the subject is scarcely adapted to these columns. 
But we may observe, in passing, that the view of 
a Millennium, as understood by Mr. Gilfillan, is 
held by avery small minority of the Christian 
community; and that, in the opinion of nearly 
all who are in a position to decide, the intima- 
tions of St. John are too vague to admit of any 
dogmatic interpretation. The greater part, how- 
ever, of Mr. Gilfillan’s volume argues on other 








a supernatural interference. We shall endeavour 
to place before our readers a summary of the 
general argument, and our reasons for differing 
| from some of the conclusions. 

| In the first place, then, there is subject for 
| serious alarm in the diminished influence 

| Christianity. Even amongst those who profess 
| 


themselves defenders of the faith, the miracles 
“ which gathered round the cradle of Christianity, 
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The literature, too, of the day, is leavened with 
infidelity. ‘“ Unwilling to accept Christianity as 
a whole, unaware of its peculiar and commanding 
claims, yet equally unable to hate or disbelieve it 
in mass, writers of the present day often take so 


| much of it as suits themselves, separating, per- 
| haps, the doctrine of God’s love from that of his 


grounds the probability and even the necessity of , 


of | 


and which are indissolubly connected with its | 


vital principles,” are ignored or explained away. | 
Beyond the pale of the Church, not only is it dis- | 
{surely be no sin to apply to the Bible the 


very existence of God himself is called in ques- 
tion. 


| puted whether Christ ever lived at all, but the 
| 

| : 

| coldness, and uncertainty of the age. 


before ordination, as a rule they take the 
earliest opportunity of forgetting them. The 
congregations of our churches attend more as a 
matter of fashion than of duty or privilege, and 
sermons are no longer obeyed, but criticised or 
ridiculed. 


ticism and infidelity of the last century, have lost 
the charm of novelty. 
anticipated a speedy conversion of the world 
finds itself rebuked and humbled. So slow is the 
progress, that, at the present rate, no less than 
twenty thousand years must be spent in order to 
evangelise the world. 

Moreover, the “attitude of Christianity in re- 
ference to the principal energies at work in the 
age” is hostile and irreconcilable. Science, lite- 
rature, philosophy, all breathe a spirit different 
to the spirit of Christianity. The Mosaic ac- 
counts of the Creation and the Deluge are but 


find themselves at issue. Science demands “an 
evidence which Christianity does not profess to be 
able to give. It asserts certain claims which Chris- 
tianity denies, and denies certain claims which 
Christianity asserts.” Science would begin witha 
careful examination of facts, and end with a 
rational belief. Christianity would have us begin 








with faith, and then only advance to knowledge. 


The Bible “suffers from the analysis, the | 
The } 
formularies of the Church are without meaning, | 
and if clergymen read the Thirty-nine Articles | 


If this is the aspect of Christianity at | 
home, its aspect abroad is no less disheartening. | 
Missionary enterprises, a protest against the scep- | 
| audience.” 
The enthusiasm which | 


single instances in which Science and the Bible | 


, na od 
| Christian. 


| justice, or that of Christ’s perfect humanity from 


that of his supreme Godhead, or the spirit of our 
religion from its facts, attempting thus to build 
up a form of faith for themselves, and baptising 
| it with mystic names.” And this prejudice of 
| literary men is strengthened by the contempt 
| which many of the clergy entertain for literature. 
If profane learning is held to be inconsistent with 
the gift of divine grace, no wonder literature 
| proves rebellious and subversive. Nor is the 
| position of philosophy more satisfactory. The 
| disciples of Hegel, Comte, and Carlyle alike agree 
; in denying the authority of Scripture. No one, 
| since the days of Coleridge, has followed up the 
task which he attempted, but only vaguely fore- 
shadowed, of reconciling Christianity and philo- 
sophy. On all sides there is open disbelief or 
worse indifference. 

Unless placed in an exceptional position, no 
one, we think, will deny that this picture is 
highly coloured. So faris the spirit of Chris- 
tianity from being dead, that its influence was 
never more vigorous and active. Scarcely a 
week passes but we have evidence of that re- 
solute spirit, which, deriving its strength from 
the Bible, sets on foot and carries out schemes of 
charity and humanity—schemes which, though 
they may sometimes fail, yet, in the majority of 
-ases, are neither rash in their origin nor abortive 
in their result—by which ignorance is won to 
knowledge, idleness to industry, immorality to 
virtue, men without God in the world to a con- 
viction and appreciation of the truth. Nor is it 
just to represent the clergy of the Church of 
England, or of any denomination, as careless and 
lukewarm. In this, as in every other station of 
life, there are insincere professors and idle work- 
men. But no one can doubt that the genuine 
spirit of Christianity actuates the immense ma- 
jority. In the hotbeds of London disease and 
crime, in crowded manufacturing towns, in igno- 








| rant villages, they are equally at work, raising 


churches, building schools, warring slowly but 
successfully with social and moral evil. That 
they are not the bigoted partisans of text-books, 
and that they would interpret the formularies of 
the Church liberally and charitably, is not to be 
imputed to their blame. It is possible to object 
to the Athanasian creed, or the Commination, or 
the service which celebrates in one breath the 
preservation of King James and the advent of 
William of Orange, without forfeiting the title of 
Nor even in Biblical interpretation 
would we welcome “that awful reverence which 
made even the chronologies and naked names of 
Scripture hallowed and sublime.” It can 


same rules of criticism which have proved 
successful in other studies; and Mr. Gilfillan 
would scarcely admit that its authority can be 
shaken by a more accurate appreciation of its 
chronology and history. But it is said that the 
ministers of religion no longer exercise the same 
influence as before by their doctrine and preach- 
ing. “John Howe could preach six hours to 
unwearied throngs; twenty years ago Edward 
Irving could protract his speech till midnight; 
but now asermon of three quarters of an hour, 
even from eloquent lips, is thought sufficiently 
exhaustive, both of the subject and of the 
There is some truth in this; but the 
defect is not a defect of Christianity—it is a de- 
fect of its ministers. It is impossible to deny 
| that a large section of the clergy are but little 
versed in literature, and that their influence is 
proportionately diminished. There is a mean 
in all things; and it is surely practicable, without 
labouring for effect, to urge the truths of religion, 
and win conviction by a more refined style and a 
more earnest manner than are now generally pre- 
valent. A similar cause accounts for the com- 
parative failure of missionary enterprise. If the 
clergy at home receive, on the whole, too little 
instruction, and train themselves too carelessly 
for the exercise of their calling, the pioneers of 


| Christianity abroad are still less ably equipped 





for their peculiar task. The missionaries, who 
make a faint impression on the common people 
of India and China, are as little capable of in- 
fluencing the minds of a cultivated Brahmin or 
Mandarin as a fakir or a bonze would be able ta 
convert an educated Englishman. 
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Mr. Gilfillan would have us believe that the 
differences between Christianity on the one hand 
and science, literature, and philosophy on the 
other hand, are irreconcilable. Scientific men 
of eminence, he observes, are rarely believers ; 
and, “if a Christian passes through a course of 
scientific training unharmed, he is regarded as a 
marked and memorable man.” But what evi- 
dence is there of this general disbelief ? Certainly 
the works of Herschel, Sedgwick, Whewell, 
Faraday, Owen, contain no traces of this scoffing 
and unbelieving spirit. On the contrary, the 


spirit of reverence and religious feeling is one of | 
their most prominent characteristics. In litera- | 
ture the case may be somewhat different. Un- | 
questionably a large proportion of recent literature | 
has been undecided in religion, or even openly | 
sceptical; but it should candidly be confessed | 
that, with the exception of one or two names, | 

| 


such as Carlyle, Newman, Lewes, this tendency 


has chiefly been manifested in an inferior class of 
writers. At most, it may be asserted that Chris- 
tianity does not always occupy the foremost 
place in the most eminent writings of the present 
day. But, after all, it would be unreasonable to 


expect Macaulay or Grote to interrupt the course 
of their narratives, in order toimpress upon their 
readers their belief in the Christian doctrines. 
It is safer to suppose that those historians take 
this belief for granted, than that they designedly 
ignore Christianity. Nor is it just to assert the 
universal infidelity of poets, when foremost in 
place stands tl ‘In Memoriam” of Tennyson, 
the noblest Christian poem since the days of 
Milt 

T) 1 rt, if we may so term it, of Mr. 






jloyed in proving the insuf. 
1 schemes to take the place 


my 


ficiency 
of Christianity ; and here we are happy to find 
] 


f all propos 


| system of Carlyle. 





Of M. Comte’s scheme of Positivism: 

The Positivist believes that there may be a God or 
may not, according to circumstances, and that till the 
discoveries of the next 10,000 or 20,000 years have 
cast a little more light on the subject, he thinks it best 
and safest for man to suspend his judgment. He 
thinks that, if there be a God, it is very likely that he 
is tolerably benevolent, and yet it is very likely, too, 
that he is a demon; and till he has further evidence 
on the subject, he would rather pass the question. 
As to man’s soul, the probabilities are on the whole 
decidedly against the existence of such a strange, un- 
seen, abnormal substance ; he is inclined to think that 
the doctrine of souls will follow the belief in ghosts 
intolimbo. . . . . As to Christianity, he would 
be compelled, were he a juryman on its trial, between 
the forces of external and internal evidences, to say 
“Probably proven ;” but then how shocking to all 
the principles of induction those curious doctrines 
connected with it—the Trinity, the Incarnation, and 
the Divinity of Christ! 


how singular that none have been wrought since the 
era of the Baconian philosophy: now, he suspects, 
Mr. Lewis, in his Leader, would make short work 
with any new pretensions of the kind. 

The above extract is not altogether unjust; but, 
persiflage apart, there are some solid merits in 
Positivism which Mr. Gilfillan does not fairly 
recognise. It is surely no mean service to 
philosophy to revive the teaching of Socrates, 
and denounce the presumption which would 


As to miracles, there seems | 


also Strong evidence in favour of some of them; but | " , . ‘ 
| and virtue, consideration for the rights of others, 


the whole no previous age has known a tolera- 
tion so liberal, a charity so extensive. And if the 
present age is superior in all that constitutes the 
moral happiness of man—if sectarianism is less 
bitter, and the Church less inclined to persecute 
its opponents—we see strong reason to hope that 
what remains of intolerance may yet be swept 
away, and that difference of creed may at last 
cease to be any cause of dissension in political or 
social relations. In physical comfort there can 
be no doubt that we are vastly in advance of pre- 
vious times. And if we hear much of those nur- 
series of disease which still fester in the crowded 
centres of society, the reason is, that science and 
humanity are more actively engaged in rooting 
them out. Certainly, on the whole, there is no 
reason to despair of mankind. Isolated instances 
of extraordinary crime, or misery, or oppression, 
no doubt are still to be found, and will still con- 
tinue to be found. But social comfort, honesty, 


high sense of moral duty—all these are, beyond 
question, more generally diffused than in any 
former age. Christianity is not without power 


| to do what remains to be done; and the healthy 


dogmatise on subjects of which we know nothing. | 


If the Positivists perform no other service than 
that of persuading men to confine themselves 
within “the limits of the knowable,” they will 
have effected the greatest reform in philosophy 
since the days of Bacon. 

A large section is devoted to considering the 
But we are rather inclined 
to think, that to treat the theories of Carlyle as 


ourselves in accordance with him. In the various | a system is to misconceive their object. The 
schemes which have been proposed as substitutes, | merit of Carlyle consists in having exploded 
there are certain general characteristics which we | various “shams and unrealities ” which haunted 
may at once briefly state. Unbelievers, as a|the world. His task is one of demoli‘ion 
class, have studied Christianity with too little | rather than of construction. If there is a positive 
care and attention. Few can even read the! side to his philosophy, it lies in the earnest | 
Bible in the original tongues; and their argu- | enunciation of the truth that every man has a 


ments show a singular want of appreciation of 
the times and manners with which it is concerned. 
Moreover, the spirit in which they discuss its 
doctrines too often displays a perverse animus 
and predetermined judgment. From the abuses 
of Christianity they argue against Christianity 
itself; nor can they come to any definite agree- 
ment in their views of the religion which they 


denounce. ‘Some attack its facts while accept- 
ing many of its doctrines; others are disposed to | 
admit some of its supernatural facts if you allow 


them their own explanation of them ; others, 
while rejecting both facts and doctrine, admit its 
morality to be, ina very peculiar sense, excellent; 
others, again, assail its morality and calumniate 
the character of founder.” But there is 
another point which is in reality subversive of all 
their theories. They assume far too readily the 
Janguage and doctrine of Scripture, as if they 
were common property; and lay claim to ideas 
and terminology which would have no existence 
independent of the religion, the authority of which 
they dispute. 

Mr. Gilfillan divides the various schemes which 
infidelity proposes to substitute for Christianity 
into Atheism or Materialism, Pantheism, Deism, 
Positivism, and the schemes of Carlyle and 
Newman. In discussing the different claims of 
these systems he is generally just, and invariably 
candid. We shall give a specimen or two, which 
may at once illustrate his style and method of 
treatment. 

Of Atheism or Materialism he says: 


its 








Look what work Materialism gives its votaries to 
do in comparison to the work of Christianity! It is | 
the work, to take it at its best, of making themselves 
and others as happy, as wise, and as virtuous as they | 
can be by their own unaided exertions, in a universe | 
where misery, accerding to them, is established by a 
law; where, at any rate, speculation and science are | 
only making the darkness visible; where much | 
wisdom is much grief, and where the code of morals, | 
apart from revelation, is perpetually fluctuating, being | 
now identified with custom, now with constitution, | 
and now with expediency—a work consequently | 
uncertain, uncheered, and apt to be interrupted, at 
one time by the temptations of vice, and at another 
by the advent of despair. The results are just what 
might have been expected. : You track its 
steps by the smoking ruins of St. Simonianisms, New 
Lanark Establishments, and the legalised Atheisms of 
revolutionary France—all of which began with bright 
prospects, but ended in quick overthrow; and this 
because they were of the “ earth, earthy,” and wanted 
the cement of Christianity.” ; ! 


| analogy. 


work to do, and that that work must be done. 


| That he treats Christianity as a delusion is true 
| enough. 
| benefits which he has conferred upon us. 


But we must not lose sight of the real 


We have no space left to examine the chapter 
which treats of “the debateable land between 
Christianity and Naturalism.” With the greater 
part of the argument we concur. But we think 


Mr. Gilfillan is too harsh in his treatment of Mr. | 


Maurice. We pass on to consider the con- 
clusions which Mr. Gilfillan draws from his 
premises. Having asserted that Christianity, in 


its present form, is unable tocope with the neces- 
sities of the age, and having proved that neither 
its open enemies nor its questionable allies have 
any adequate substitute to offer, he concludes, by 
process of exhaustion, that nothing remains but 
a direct interposition of Providence. He demon- 
strates on Scriptural authority, and from the 


| general probabilities of the case, that this inter- 


position is, in all likelihood, both imminent and 
supernatural, and that it will be accomplished by 
the personal reign of Christ on earth. With the 
Scriptural authority we have nothingto do. But 
we must say a few words on the other phase of 
the argument. The first position is assumed by 
God has acted by sudden and super. 
natural agency in previous cases of necessity, as 
in the Deluge and destruction of Sodom, and so 
he may again. Moreover, there is at this 
momeut a “ nodus really vindice dignus.” On all 
sides there is deep perplexity, or worse, despair. 
In politics there are no recognised parties, no 
definite objects. In science the results are with- 
out fruit. New stars are discovered, but no one 
knows “if these stars are inhabited, or what is 


the moral condition of their inhabitants.” In 
| chemistry and medicine “various sects are 
| jangling, endless controversies are raging.” In 


religion the very existence of God is disputed. 
Was Christ a myth? and, if so, to what extent? 
Is there an intermediate state? is punishment to 
be eternal? is there to be a resurrection of the 
body ? 
knavery and delusion, vice and misery, moral 
and physical wrong, which natural causes seem 
unable to remove. Lastly, there is the same 
universal expectation in the minds of all which 
heralded the First Advent. 

In this sketch we trust we have done Mr. Gil- 
fillan no injustice. But we must venture to differ 
from this pessimist view of human affairs. 


Then, on all sides, we see nothing but | 





| the Acts, that 


view of human affairs is hopeful and not despair- 
ing. The great danger to be feared is, that in 
the daily augmentation of science human know- 
ledge may be puffed up, and arrogantly presume 
to judge of all, when only a few secrets have 
been wrung from nature. Knowledge must in- 
crease; but with it should come the humble- 
minded wisdom which looks on every new dis- 
covery as a mere “pebble, gathered from the 
shores of the great ocean of truth.” 
Let knowledge grow from more to more: 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul agreeing well 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster. 

In conclusion, whilst we have felt it a duty to 
state our objections to the general scope of Mr. 
Gilfillan’s argument, it is but an act of justice to 
bear witness to the liberal tone which charac- 
terises his work, to the abundant topics for 
reflection which it suggests, and especially to the 
masterly analysis which is given of the various 
forms of infidelity and scepticism. The chapters 
which deal with the latter subject are sufficient 
in themselves to give a permanent value to the 
volume. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A rew months since we very strongly recommended 
an edition of The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, in the original Greek: with 
Notes by Cur. Worpswortn, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster (London: Rivingtons). At, that time 
Part I. only, containing the Four Gospels, was pub- 
lished ; but the second part, containing the Acts of 
the Apostles, has now made its appearance, In this 
new part the notes are quite as elaborate and satis- 
factory as those in the former; and the text is pre- 
ceded by a copious introduction, in which the author's 
learning and judgment are both clearly seen. There 
is also a chronological synopsis of the events related 
in the Acts of the Apostles, founded upon the most 
approved chronologists, English and foreign. From 
the introduction we shall quote one or two brief 
passages. After establishing the fact that St. Luke 
was the author of the book entitled “ Acts of the 
Apostles,” Dr. Wordsworth proceeds to inquire what 
was its plan or design. “St. Luke,” he says, “‘ has 
written one work, consisting of two parts; the former 
his Gospel, the latter the Acts of the Apostles. The 
connection of these two parts is marked by the com- 
mencement of the latter with a reference to the 


| former, and by the inscription of both to one person. 


The latter opens thus: ‘ The former treatise I made, 
2 Theophilus, of all that Jesus began, both to do and 
to teach, until the dav in which he was taken up. 
Let us remark, also, that in his latter treatise, the 
Acts, he resumes the subject at the point 
where, in the former, the Gospel, he had left 
it; that is, with a description of Christ’s 
ascension into heaven. Therefore it appears, from 
in his former treatise, the Gospel, 


| St. Luke had professed to give an account only ot 


what Jesus began to do and to teach, while he was ™ 


| person upon earth. But now, in his second treatise, 


the Acts of the Apostles, he has a bigher and ampler 
subject before him. In this book, the sequel of his 
Gospel, he, being inspired by the Holy Ghost, comes 


| forward and reveals to the world, what the same 


Jesus, having ascended into Heaven, and being 


| exalted to the right hand of God, and there sitting in 


glory, continues to do and to teach, not within the 
narrow confines of Palestine, or during the few years 
of an earthly ministry, but in Judea and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth, by the 
instrumentality of Apostles and Apostolic men, and 


Most | Apostolic Churches, in all ages of the world; and 


men are agreed, and we think rightly, that on | what he will ever continue to do and to teach, from 
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Heaven, even till he comes again in glory to judge 
both the quick and dead.” In p. ix. we meet with the 
following brief sketch of the triumphant progress of 
Christianity :—‘‘ Hence the kingdom of Christ, which 
was commenced by his ministry upon earth, is now 
continued, extended, and amplified. The four 
Gospels are the beginnings of its history: they reveal 
the dayspring from on high, and the orient gleams 
of the Sun of righteousness. 


in noonday splendour. After his exaltation in glory, 


and after the bestowal of the Holy Ghost, the | 


number of the names of the disciples at Jeru- 
salem, which had been before a mere handful, 
a hundred and twenty, is now counted by thou- 
sands. We see the Christian Church extending 
herself from the upper room on Mount Sion, in a 
gradually growing circle, till she embraces within her 


range ‘devout men from every nation under heaven.’ | 


She enfolds Samaria by the agency of Philip the 
Deacon, and of Peter and John. Christ preaches by 
Philip in the wilderness of Gaza, and the Morians’ 
land stretches out her hands unto God. He passes 


towards Ashdod: ‘ Philistia is glad of him.’ ‘ Be- | 


hold the Philistines and they of Tyre with the 
Morians, lo! there is he born’—born by the new birth 
of the word and Sacraments. By the preaching of 
Peter he gathers in the Gentiles at Caesarea; by the 


ministry of Paul he plants the Gospel at Antioch; | 
he encounters the Evil One in various forms—of | 


obstinate obduracy in Jewish Synagogues; of Pagan 
idolatry at Lystra and Ephesus; of sorcery, divina- 
tion, and witchcraft at Samaria, Paphos, and Phi- 
lippi; of sceptical philosophy and intellectual pride 
at Athens and Corinth;—and at length in his tri- 
umphant march, as a crowning consummation of his 
conquests, and an earnest of universal victory, he 
plants the cross in the imperial city of the Casars, the 
heathen capital of the world, by the hands of him,— 
who had formerly been the fiercest persecutor of the 
Church, and afterwards was its most zealous cham- 


pion, and courageous confessor and martyr, St. | 


Paul.” 
Dr. Davidson's long-expected justification of him- 


self from the charges of heresy, &c., brought against | 


him in connection with the new edition of Horne’s 
“ Introduction,” has at last made its appearance. It 
is entitled, Facts, Statements, and Explanations con- 
nected with the publication of the second volume of the 
éenth edition of Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures, entitled “ The Text of the Old Testa- 
ment considered,” gc. §c. By Samuret Davipson, 
D.D.(London: Longmans.)—Dr. Davidson here enters 
fully into the several charges brought against him, 
especially those by Dr. Tregelles, while he merely 
enumerates those of the Record newspaper. These, 
as some of our readers may be aware, who are in the 
habit of reading the Record—that champion of Low- 
Church orthodoxy—are exceedingly trenchant. They 
are twenty-three in number, of which we give the fol- 
lowing as a specimen:—“ Sound doctrine is to him 
distasteful, but all shades of heresy find favour in his 
eyes.” ‘‘ The volume is nothing more than a German 
Neologian -or Rationalistic perversion of the Old 


Testament Scriptures, in an English garb.” “It will | 


excite no surprise that Dr. Davidson's book should be 
unsound also in the great fundamental doctrine of the 
Trinity.” ‘He speaks in most irreverent terms of 
the Bible altogether.” This is the sort of criticism to 


which Dr. Davidson has been subjected by the Record, | 
or, a3 we once heard it not inappropriately designated, | 
the “ Low-Church Bully.” Dr. Davidson abserves of | 
it: “I trust that the many good and laborious men | 


who are Low Church do not sympathise in the spirit 
of the Record. \ 
vilified the ablest and best menin the Church of Eng- 
land? Has it not written against Arnold, Hare, 
A. Stanley, W. J. Conybeare, H. Alford, 
others of like standing, as holding unsound or lax 
views respecting the authority and inspiration of 
Holy Scripture ? As if it possessed a sort of 
infallibility, every one who does not agree with 
its standard is held up to vituperation. . . 


Of course it betrays gross ignorance of theolo- | 
Indeed, learning could not live | 


gical literature. 
in such an atmosphere.” It was too much, there- 
fore, for the author to expect anything like fair treat- 
Ment in such a quarter. But with Dr. Tregelles it 
Was different. He, it might be supposed, would 
Sympathise with a learned brother, and shield him 
from attacks like those of the Record instead of 
contributing matter to be used against him. Dr. 


avidson, however, makes it appear that the secret of | 


his co-editor’s hostility lies in the fact that Dr. 
Davidson rejects, in common with all scholars and 
critics, the theory of verbal inspiration which Dr. 
Tregelles upholds. But Mr. Horne himself not only 
is opposed to verbal inspiration, but, says Davidson, 

he gives adefinition of inspiration substantially the 
Same as mine: ‘ Such a degree of Divine assistance, 


influenee, or guidance, as should enable the authors of } 


the Scriptures to communicate religious knowledge to 
Others, without error or mistake.’ Here it will be 
Observed that inspiration is made to refer to the com- 
munication of religious knowledge. If I 
this right, it is equivalent to my phrase, religious and 
moral truth. Should Mr. Horne hold the absolute 
infallibility of every little thing recorded in the 
Bible, why does he limit inspiration to religious know- 


But in the Acts of the | 
Apostles we behold that sun in his strength, shining | 


Has not the newspaper in qnestion | 


and | 


understand | 





ledge? Is it not plain that he means to confine in- 
spiration, by the use of such a phrase, to the proper 
subject-matter of Divine revelation, excluding natural 
science, archeology,” &c., &e. Dr. Davidson quotes 
further from Mr. Horne certain passages against 
which Dr, Tregelles is bound to take exception, from 
his point of view, quite as much as he does against 
| those of Davidson. But Mr. Horne he leaves un- 
touched, while he pours out the vials of his wrath 
| upon Dr. Davidson. The rationale of this we do not 
| quite understand. We should be happy here to state 
| fully what Dr. Davidson’s views are upon the subject 
of inspiration, but we have not space to do so. All 
we can say of them is, that they are very far indeed 
from answering to the description given of them by 
the Record, and correspond in many respects with 
| those of the most distinguished men not only of our 
own but of other Churches. The catena upon this 
subject, furnished by Dr. Davidson, forms not the 
least interesting portion of his pamphlet. 

Two new publications upon the Apocalypse are 
lying before us; but really we can do no more than 
chronicle their appearance, so tired are we of the 
many crude speculations upon the subject. The first is 
entitled Jsrael in the Apocalypse ; or, an Examination 
of the Revelation, with a view to discover in Israel and 
her enemies the Key to its Interpretation. By the Rev. 
GrorGe Ervine Winstow, M.D., &e. (London: 
Partridge and Co.) The second is, The Nature and 
Purpose of God as Revealed in the Apocalypse. (Edin- 
burgh: no name of publisher.) The title of Dr. Win- 
slow’s work explains the nature of its contents to 
some extent—which is not the case with the anony- 
mous Scotch publication. The author of this insists 
that there should be ‘‘at the very threshold of inves- 
tigation a preliminary inquiry into the nature as well 
as the purpose of God; and also into the relationship 
| subsisting between Him and His Son Jesus Christ. 

It is as if God had said, ‘Though the knowledge of 
myself personally a man can alone acquire a know- 
ledge of my purpose as revealed symbolically. The 
mystery of my nature is the source of the mystery 
of my purpose, and the illustration of the one is the 





only avenue of access to the illustration of the other.’ | 


Much, therefore, of the misapprehension which has 
hitherto prevailed upon this subject may be traced to 
| men’s contracted and ill-defined views of the nature 
| of God; and all efforts to interpret the revelation of 
| God’s purpose must prove unavailing, until preceded 
| by a true, though finite, knowledge of his nature.” 
| The first three chapters are accordingly devoted to 
| this inquiry. Both works, we must add, are written 
in a spirit of becoming reverence, and are not dis- 
figured by those presumptuous and startling hypo- 
theses which we have had so frequently to notice in 
similar publieations, 

Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Joun Putsrorp. 2nd 
Edition. (Edinburgh: Upon taking up 
this volume, and reading a few sentences, we thought 


Jack. ) 


| that we had stumbled upon a reprint of some 
seventeenth century divine —so quaint and full of 
| meaning are all its utterances. We are happy 
to perceive, however, that the author is one of us— 


non abiit ad plures. The subjects of which it treats 
are of the highest importance, and the author's mode 


of treating them—often in short sentences—makes it ! 


just the sort of book that we should recommend to 
| lie on the table, for people to take up in any mood of 
| mind; being certain that, even in five minutes, open 
it where they may, they will derive instruction from 
its pages. Its principal feature is its suggestiveness— 
each thought, while complete in itself, being so ex- 
pressed as to rouse up a hundred that are next akin 
| to it. 
Of sermons. we have the 
| preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By 
| Rev. Freperick W. Ropertson, M 
(London: Smith, Elder, and Co.); Lhe City and its 
Sorrows: being a Series of Sermons from Luke xix. 41. 
By Tuomas Guturiz, D.D. (Edinburgh: A. and C, 
| Black ); Mentual Culture required for Christian Minis- 
ters: a Sermon. By Ricnuarp Wuare ry, D.D. 
Archbishop of Dublin (London: Bentley); and 
Christian Missions : their Divinity, Necessity, Past His- 
tory, and Future Prospects: a Sermon. By the Rev. 
GeorGe GiILFILLAN (Edinburgh: Hogg.) — Mr. 
| Robertson’s extraordinary popularity as a preacher is 
fully accounted for by the publication of these three 
series of his sermons, of which we are told that, “for 
the most part, they are recollections of sermous, 
written out the day after delivery, at the urgent 
desire of some friends who were at adistance.” They 
were not even written by himself before they were 
preached, “They are, therefore, necessarily much 
less complete than they would have been had he pre- 
pared them for public circulation.” Notwithstanding 
this drawback, so successful has been the publication, 
that the first series has already reached a fourth edi- 
tion, and the second series a third edition, in less than 
twelve months. Upon the appearance of ihe first 
series, we pointed out some of the excellencies of 
Mr. Robertson’s discourses, and it will be sufficient 
| for us now to add that the new volume is fully equal 
in every respect to its predecessors. It is accompa- 


the late 


nied by an engraving from a bust of the lamented 
author, sculptured after his death.—Dr. Guthrie's 
sermons present the most eloquent exposition 


we recollect to have any where read, of the vices of 
} great towns, and of the miseries consequent thereon. 


following : — Sermons | 


Third Series | 


| He calls upon all Christian men to be up and doing, 

to provide a remedy against them. Intemperance is, 

of course, the fruitful parent of almost all the rest; 

| but whether the Doctor's remedy of shutting up all 
the public-houses by legislative enactment would be 
successful is, we think, very much open to doubt.— 
Of good Archbishop Whately’s sermon all we need 
say is, that we wish it may find its way into the 
hands of every clergyman.—Mr. Gilfillan’s sermon is 
thoroughly earnest, and contains many passages of 
rare eloquence. 

We have also received the following :—Catechetical 
Instruction ; or, Questions on the Collects of the Liturgy, 
§c. By the Rev. W. Hodgson (Penrith: Brown).— 
Peneil; or the Angel wrestling and Jacob prevailing. 
By the Rev. J. Denniston, M.A. (London: Wertheim 
and Macintosh).—History of a Sunday. By the 
Author of “ Time and Faith ” (London: Groombridge 
and Sons). 

The Churchman’s Magazine for June (London: 
Harrison)—contains the concluding paper of the 
series entitled ‘“ Bishop Blomfield and his Times,” 
besides other matters of interest. 





EDUCATION. 


Easy French Poetry for Beginners; or, Short 
Selections in Verse on a Graduated Plan for the 
Mem ry; with English Note 3 By Cc. a 2 
DetitLte. London: Whittaker and Co, 1857. 

Tue name of M. Delille upon the title-page of 


this little manual will recommend it favourably to 
the notice of that class of persons for whom it is 
intended. The plan here followed outis to make 
use of rhyme for the purpose of impressing words 
and phrases upon the memory. Verse is much 
more easily committed to memory than prose; 
and the quotations used for this purpose are 
made to serve a double object in teaching also 
the familiar composition of the language. Perhaps 
even a third purpose may be discerned, which is 
that the quotations are so various and are taken 
from such a great number of sources, that the 
collection presents a good general outline of 
the poetical branch of French literature. Thus 
we find examples of Boileau, Beranger, Bense- 
rade, Chenier, the two Corneilles, Crebillon, 
Chateaubriand, Casimir Delavigne, Florian, 
Gresset, La Fontaine, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Racine, Voltaire, and a great many more. 
Satisfactory as the general plan of this little 
| work may be, we must confess, even at the risk 
of differing from such an authority as M. Delille, 
that some of the philological notes at the foot of 
each page do not appear to us entirely convincing. 
We are not, for instance, disposed to admit at 
once that in the line from Boileau— 


Rien n'est beau que le vrai, le vrai seul est aimable, 
—the word aimableought to be translated “lovely.” 
Boileau would never have written anything so 
commonplace as “ Nothing is beautiful but the 
true; Truth alone is lovely.” Is not our word 
“amiable” a better translation of aimable than 
“lovely?” Still less can we admit (even as a free 
translation) our old friend “ A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush” as a rendering of “ Un 
Tiens vaut mieux que deux Tu l’auras.” The 
former proverb is levelled against the habit of 
speculating, and means that a small certainty is 
better than a vague profit, though large; but the 
“A gift is better 


| French proverb is simply this: 
than two promises.” 

In the notes to La Fontaine’s fable, “ L’Ecrevisse 
et sa Fille,” we should have been glad to find 
| some satisfactory information respecting the true 
meaning of the word écrevisse, at present a very 
knotty point for French students. M. Delille’s 
note, however, instead of unravelling the mys- 
tery, seems to complicate it, if possible, more 
than ever—“ Ecrevisse (German Avebs, or Saxon 
kreven), crawfish, crabfish.” But the crawfish 
and the crabfish belong to quite different orders 
of crustacea ; the one being, in fact, a fresh-water 
creature, and the other an inhabitant of the sea. 
The crawfish (of which soupe a@ /a bisque aux 
écrevisses is made) is the Astacus fluviatilis, and 
is a sort of miniature fresh-water lobster ; but 
the crab, or Cancer pagurus, is the creature which 
is erroneously said to walk backwards, and which 
is evidently the hero of the fable in question. 
Perhaps M. Delille ean tell us what has become of 
the old word erahe? It seems a pity that two 
very different things should be called by the 
same name. 

In one of the notes, at page 49, M. Delille 
translates “ Peste! as “heigh-ho.” Would not 
“ Confound it!” be nearer the mark? We put 
these points more for the sake of extracting 
| information than of serious criticism. 
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A progecr is afoot to purchase the lease of Gnoll 
Castle, in the Vale of Neath, South Wales, and con- 
vert it into a college for conducting education on the 
most enlarged and enlightened plans, adapted to the 
wants, and keeping pace with the intelligene:, of the 
age. To further this object a small volume has just 
been published, entitled The Principles of Collegiate 
Education Discussed and Elucidated (Stanford), in 
which the entire scheme has been described, and the 
system to be pursued set forth with ample explana- 
tions. It certain)y promises well. 

The History of Henry the Fourth of France has been 
pleasantly written for the use of schools, by Mr. 
Abbot. (Knight.) 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Bermuda: a Colony, a Fortress, and a Prison : or, 
Eighteen Months in the Somers’ Islands. With 
maps and illustrations. By a Field Officer. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Co. 
1857. pp. 286. 

WE begin to think that the best authors of 
voyages and travels are soldiers and sailors. 
Not to mention the names of Capt. Marryatt, 
Basil Hall, Col. Keppell, Major Scarlett, Col. 
Hamley, and some dozen more whose reputation 
is well established in this department of litera- 
ture, we have lately met with some excellent 
works of this description by writers who are con- 
tent to announce themselves as officers in the 
army or navy, without further disclosures as to 
name, connections, or any other particulars. 

The “ Field Officer” whose entertaining book 
on Bermuda we have read with interest from first 
to last, claims for his. subject the attention of all 
classes of his countrymen on three grounds: 
first, as a colony, the earliest in point of stand- 
ing, the loveliest in scenery, and, on the whole, 
one of the most salubrious in climate; secondly, 
as a fortress, admirable from its position, and 
equally adapted to naval as well as military pur- 
poses of defence; and, lastly, as a prison devoted 
to the reception of some of the worst specimens of 
the convict class to be found in her Majesty’s 
dominions. 

We will take these three claims urged by our 
author, and examine them in the order in which 
he has classed them. First, then, let us say a 
few words with respect to the Bermudas con- 
sidered as a colony. Thuugh so limited in ex- 
tent, these islands have from time to time been 
called indifferently “Bermuda,” “The Ber- 
mudas,” “The Somers’ Islands,” and “The 
Summer Islands”; the two first names from Juan 
Bermudez, the first discoverer; the two last from 
Sir George Somers, who was shipwrecked on the 
coast in 1609. However, some few years before 
Sir George Somers thus made his first acouaint- 
ance with the islands to which his name was 
afterwards applied, another English mariner, one 
Henry May, was wrecked upon them, and on his 
return to England published a narrative of his 
misfortune under the title of “ A Briefe Relation 
of the Shipwrecke of Henry May, 1593.” He 
and his twenty-six companions, the only men 
saved out of a crew of fifty, were, through the 
carelessness and intoxication of the pilot of the 
French vessel in which they had embarked, cast 
on the north-west end of the Bermudas, where 
they remained for five months, living principally 
on turtles and the tops of the palmetto berries, 
and finally quitting the island in a vessel of their 
own construction on the 11th of May 1594. 

The account given by Sir George Somers, who 
again visited the island in 1610, and shortly 
afterwards died there, induced the Marquis of 
Hamilton, the Earls of Devonshire, Pembroke, 
Warwick, and Southampton, Lord Paget, Sir 
Edwin Sands, and several others of the highest 
nobility in England and Scotland, to form a public 
company for colonising the Somers’ Isles, as they 
were commonly called; and in 1612 King James 
the First, by letters patent dated March the 12th, 
granted them to this influential body of adven- 
turers. The company when completed, num- 
bered about 150 members. For the realisation 
of their hopes of profit they relied chiefly upon 
the exportation of ambergris and cedar-wood, 
and the cultivation of tobacco. But none of 
these speculations answered to the extent anti- 
cipated, and the company grew dissatisfied. <A 
change of governors took place, and in lieu of the 
first sent out by the company, one Richard More, 
& carpenter by trade, they dispatched another in 
1616, the famous “ old Dan Tucker,” who seems 
to have been a tolerably stern taskmaster. He 
immediately after his arrival set to work to 
establish a regular government, divided the 
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colony into tribes, made them begin clearing 
grounds, planting vines and other fruit-trees 
brought from England, and indeed enforced such 
very hard labour, that many attempted to escape 
to Virginia. But Mr. Daniel Tucker was not 
content with being governor alone. He consti- 
tituted himself also supreme judge in the island, 
appointed bailiffs and other officers of justice, 
and held regular assizes, at the very first of which 
he hanged an unhappy Frenchman “ for speaking 
many distasteful and mutinous speeches against 
the Governor.” There is, indeed, a legend still 
extant that Providence, to punish old Dan for 
his cruelties, sent a plague of rats, which suddenly 
swarmed over the islands. In 1618 the company 
sent out a surveyor, by whom the land was 
accurately divided amongst their members. 
From one to ten shares were given to each “ad- 
venturer ;” but a certain portion of the soil, 
including all St. George’s Island, was set apart as 
Government property. 

Dan Tucker's reign as Governor was not of long 
duration, and his place was filled in October 
1619 by Captain Butler, who arrived with several 
hundreds of new colonists, and by him the first 
general assembly was called, and many highly 
creditable Acts passed. When, three years later, 
the new Governor returned to England, the 
islands were left in a greatly-improved condition, 
and the population had increased to 1500 souls; 
but to control them he had no easy task. There 
were frequent mutinies and expressions of dis- 
content, and, as he himself says, he longed for a 
deliverance from his thankless and troublesome 
employment. The plain truth was that, while 
some few of the colonists were “ gentlemen of 
good fashion,” who brought with them their 
wives and families, the rest were of “ such bad 


picked out of Newgate and the females from 
Bridewell.” However, there was such a scarcity 
of the fairer half of creation in the islands, that the 
ladies from Bridewell instantly rose to a premium 
in the matrimonial market, and were sought 
after with the greatest eagerness by the colonists, 
“‘ who were so greedy of wives, that they would 
needs have them for better or worse.” So the 
“ Jadies from Bridewell” speedily became wives 
and mothers, population flourished and increased, 
but not so the affairs of the company of adven- 
turers. Before Charles the Second’s reign was 
over they had discovered that the Bermudas 
were not the mines of endless wealth they had so 
fondly anticipated. In 1684 their charter ceased, 
and ever since that time the islands have been 
under the sole control of the English Govern- 
ment. 

From this period, and indeed during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, a cloud 
seemed to hang over the Bermudas. Incompe- 
tent or piratical governors, traitorous conspi- 


islands. Indeed, until the governorship of Sir 
Stephen Chapman, there is nothing deserving of 
especial notice. But his departure occasioned a 
very important change in the local government 
of the place. In 1835 he left for the recovery of 
his health, intending to return to hisduty as soon 
as his strength was sufficiently established. 
At that period the rule was that in the 
absence of the Governor the senior member 
of Council should act in his place. In this in- 
stance, however, that gentleman happened un- 
fortunately to be so unpopular, that his colleagues 


him. The boon was granted, and the second 
member was promoted to the chief authority in 
the island. But Sir Stephen Chapman received 
a lesson he did not speedily forget. By the next 
mail the English Government annulled his arbi- 
trary decision, and on his return, in 1836, he 
brought with him a new order regarding future 
vacancies in the Governorship, by which the 
senior officer in command of the Queen’s troops 
acts as governor during any vacancy which may 
occur in that post. This rule has ever since con- 
tinued in force, although attended with some 
| inconveniences, for it by no means follows that at 
{ the moment of the vacancy occurring the senior 
officer in command shall be a man qualified for 
the discharge of the supreme civil as well as 
military authority. The frequent transfer of 
this twofold authority from one person to another 
in the course of a very limited period is also 





obviously attended with many disadvantages. In 
| 1853 the supreme civil and military authority 
| passed through the hands of no less than half a 





condition,” to use the words of a writer of that | 
period, ‘ that it seemed as if the males had been | 


racies amongst the colonists, invasions and re- | 
prisals, fill up the pages of the history of the | 


actually petitioned the Governor not to appoint | 
| fortress. 





dozen field-officers. Surely an acting governor, 
once sworn in, should so remain until relieved by 
the arrival of the permanent governor. No 
government appears to have had a more salutary 
influence over Bermuda than that exercised by 
Colonel Reid from 1839 to 1846. During his 
seven years of authority the colony greatly im- 
proved in every respect, but more especially in 
agriculture, education, and local improvements— 
points that for some time had been greatly neg- 
lected. In our author’s opinion the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves has proved a great blow to the 
progress and improvement of agriculture. The 
demand for labour considerably exceeds the 
supply. It is difficult to induce the negro popu- 
lation to work as paid farm labourers. Now that 
they are freed, they are naturally averse to an 
employment which, even when in a state of 
slavery, they had been taught to regard as a 
degradation. 

The expenses of the local government, in- 
cluding the civil list, are under 16,000/., and of 
this the Home Government pays about 4500/. 

The climate of Bermuda is in general beautiful 
and salubrious, and the fertility of the soil 
remarkable. Oats, Indian corn, potatoes, and all 
the ordinary English vegetables, grow with great 
rapidity, and attain unusual size and excellence. 
Two crops of them can in general be raised in the 
same year, and frequently of potatoes three crops 
can be raised in the same period. The Bermuda 
arrow-root is renowned throughout the world, and 
forms one of the principal articles of exportation. 
Potatoes, onions, and tomatoes are also largely 
exported. Oranges, melons, pomegranates, and 
figs are the fruits that flourish best; but bananas 
and some other West Indian fruits do not appear 
to thrive in the island. Population has latterly 
greatly increased, and at the present time, ex- 
clusive of the military and the convict class, 
amounts to something like 12.000. As far back 
as the time when Bishop Berkeley wrote, he 
observed that the Bermudians were very excellent 
shipwrights and sailors, and had a great number 
of very good sloops. This reputation they have 
still preserved, and in 1855 turned out of their 
yards two splendid barques—the Pearl and the 
Koh-i-noor—that, for speed and symmetry, were 
the admiration of all who saw them. 

Bermuda is ruled by a Governor, a Council, and 
a House of Assembly, elected every seven years. 
We quote a passage from our author’s book, 


| giving some of the statistics on this point. 


The Governor has not much power beyond a veto, 
which is very seldom exercised. He has scarcely any 
patronage; but his moral influence, as was proved in 
the case of Governor Reid, may nevertheless be very 
great. The Council, which acts in two distinct capa- 
cities, legislative and executive (in thelatter case under 
the presidency of the Governor), is limited to twelve 
members. When the number is reduced to seven, the 
Governor fills up the vacancies, pending the approval 
of the Home Government. The House of Assembly 
consists of thirty-six members, four being returned 
for each of the nine parishes into which Bermuda is 
divided. The qualification of a member is 240/. real 
estate; that of anelector 602. It used to be 301, but 
was doubled in 1834, to prevent a too sudden ac- 
quisition of power by the coloured population at their 
emancipation. This is the only change which has 
taken place for a century and a half in the constitu- 
tion of Bermuda; and it certainly was no reform in 
the ordinary sense of the word. No person can be 
returned for any parish in which he has not the legal 
amount of real estate. Some thirty inhabited parishes, 
therefore, have a very limited choice of representa- 
tives: (p. 83.) 

So much then for Bermuda asa colony. We 
have now to consider it in the character of a 
Our author, who seems to have had 
much military experience in many parts of the 
world, contends that, if there is any colony in 
which the concentration of executive power is 
especially necessary, that colony is Bermuda. 
At present there are three nearly independent 
authorities—a Colonel, who is civil Governor; @ 
Colonel, who commands the troops; and an 
Admiral, who is in fact Governor of Ireland 
Island, including the dockyard—a division of 
power and frittering away of responsibility 
which the “ Field Officer ” says is the death-blow, 
not only to all “enterprises of great pith and 
moment,” but to all good government. The de- 
fences of the island certainly appear to be in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. At present there 
are but 200 guns of insufficient calibre, where at 
the least there ought to be 1000 pieces of artillery, 
and military roads for moveable batteries are 
wholly wanting. Indeed, at the present moment 
the safety of the island depends on the presence 
of a fleet. The greatest difficulty in defending 
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as amongst the most extraordinary specimens of 
criminal biography we ever met with. Indeed, 
all this division of our author’s inquiry is replete 
with valuable matter, and affords food for reflec- 


Bermuda for any length of time would be the 
provisioning of the garrison when the American 
markets were closed; for all the cattle and sheep 
are brought from the United States, and the 
climate makes it very difficult to preserve salted | tion alike to the legislator, the moralist, and the 
meat for more than a year. Corn, too, is but little | general reader. 
grown in the islands; and to place them on a/| that the absurdly indulgent diet of the convicts, 
military scale of efficiency, it is indispensable | the practice of herding them together without 
that the growth of the “staff of life” | reference to individual character and conduct, 
should be (if not made compulsory, as it was 200 | and the facilities offered for acquiring money, 
years ago) at all events protected and encouraged. | ought to be considerably modified. We are far 
Our author, however, readily admits that without | from advocating severity as the rule, for penal 





Surely, there cannot be a doubt | 








a decided superiority at sea it would be scarcely 
rssible for us to preserve Bermuda for any 
le.gth of time; and if our maritime superiority 
be essential to our permanent possession of the 
Bermudas, it is no less true that that permanent 
possession is indispensable to our maritime supe- 
riority in the western hemisphere. If the United 
States ever should gain possession of these favoured | 


islands, then farewell to all our power and in- 
fluence in the new world ! 
mirably adapted for assembling an army, and 
dispatching it to any part of the Continent with 
ease, secrecy, and expedition, it would be scarcely 
possible to imagine. That Bermuda has not at 
present adequate defences is a fact that seems, 
from the work before us, satisfactoriiy estab- 
lished. But the remedy is one that can be 


readily applied, and certainly ought not to be | 


neglected. Another circumstance ought to be 


remembered, which, necessarily, in the event of 


any war with the United States occurring 


(which Heaven forfend!) would be a source of 


great weakness to us, and that is, that the con- 
vict class now constitutes one eighth of the entire 
population. 

This last observation brings us naturally to the 
third and concluding aspect under which we have 
to regard Bermuda—as a prison. <A very consi- 
derable portion of the “ Field Officer’s ” volume 


A spot more ad- 











discipline; but surely such leniency of treatment 


tribute much to the safety of the public or 
the reformation of the criminal, and at allevents 


class of offenders. Not a day passes hardly 
without some discussion on this all-important 
subject; and the only result has been to show 
how difficult it is to find a scheme so perfect in 
its theory and practice, that the criminals shall 
be punished and reformed, and the interests of 
society at the same time properly protected. 

And now we take our leave of the author of 
Eighteen Months in the Somers’ Islands, thanking 
him heartily for the pleasure he has afforded us 
in following his footsteps. He seems during his 
sojourn to have employed his time profitably and 
agreeably, and the result is as pleasant and 


| travels that has recently come before us. Besides 
an excellent map of Bermuda, the volume is 
illustrated by eight very beautiful coloured litho- 
graphs of the principal places of interest in the 
island, taken from daguerreotypes executed ex- 
pressly for the author by Mr. Whitmore, an 


making long and frequent visits there in the dis- 
charge of his business. 


We ought not to conclude our notice without | 


is taken up with the consideration of this most | complimenting our “ Field Officer” on the life and 
important topic, and the various points in con- | spirit with which he describes the many scenes 


nection with it are treated with great acumen, and 


discussed with ability, moderation, and good | 


sense. The convict establishment at Bermuda is 
under the authority of the Governor as superin- 
tendent ; but under him there is a deputy-super- 
intendent, who is assisted by three overseers and 
forty warders. 

The number of prisoners continually fluctuates; 
and, as those who have fulfilled their term of 
banishment return to England, fresh batches of 
convicts supply their places. Since 1853 the 
number has averaged 1200. They are employed 
in excavating and blasting the rocks and building 
storehouses as their heaviest work, while the less 
laborious oecupations consist in cleaning up the 
hulks, attending the hospitals, and acting as ser- 
vants to the overseers and warders. Nine hours 
of labour in summer and eight in winter form the 
actual maximum of work, and chains are never 
used except as a temporary measure in cases of 
mutiny or repeated attempts toescape. The diet 
consists of 11b. of meat, 1lb.1loz. of bread, and 
half a gill of rum; and the best medical and cler- 
ical advice and assistance are always at hand. 
Are there not in England thousands of untainted 
characters who would gladly, but for the stigma 
of disgrace, exchange their lot here for that of the 
convict at Bermuda? While, as sad experience 
has shown, thousands at home have the bare 
boards covered with scanty straw for their couch, 
the convict at Bermuda passes every night of his 
sojourn there comfortably in bed. We think the 
poor sentinel who guards the prison, who passes 
every fourth and sometimes every third night as 
sentry, and has but 1lb. of bread, 11b. of meat, 
and buys his own groceries and liquor, must some- 
times be disposed to envy the far greater 
“creature comforts” allotted to his prisoner. 
The Government, moreover, allows the convicts 
threepence a day for a certain amount of work; 
and, as this is by no means very heavy, many of 
the prisoners earn their sixpence a day. Three 
schoolmasters superintend their education; and 
each convict while occupied in receiving instruc- 
tion is paid just the same as if engaged in hard 
labour on the public works. 

Besides these and various other highly in- 
teresting details respecting the Government clas- 
sification and general treatment of the convicts, 
our author gives us some extremely curious in- 
cidents in the career of the most remarkable 
men amongst them. In particular we may take 
the names of Mitchell the Irish vitriol hero, 
“Sidney Jack” Garrett of gold-dust robbery no- 
toriety, aud ihe painter Kirwan, found guilty 





some two years back for the murder of his wife, 





of beauty with which Bermuda abounds. It is 
impossible to read his vivid descriptions without 
having a permanent impression left on the mind's 
eye of those “purest waves and softest skies,” 
which, as poor Tommy Moore said, made these 
lovely islands 
A heaven for love to sigh in, 
For bards to live, and saints to die in. 








A Visit to Salt Lake: being a Journey across 
the Plains and a Residence in the Mormon | 
Settlements at Utah. By Wiii1am CHanvxess. | 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 

A Residence among the Chinese, Inland, on the Coast, 
and at Sea. By Ropert Fortune. London: 

The Sultan and his People. By C. Oscanyan, of | 
Constantinople. New York: Derby and Co. 
London: Low. 

Mr. CHANDLEss Visited Salt Lake for a whim. | 

He had read of the Mormons, but he had known 

nothing of them, and he was curious to see them 

in their own country and at their own homes. 

He had not even a design to write a book abont 

them, insomuch that he kept but a scanty journal. | 

He was, therefore, an impartial observer. He 

seems to have had no prejudices for or against 

them. He was received with much hospitality ; 
nothing of their social life was concealed from 
him; his opportunities were equal to those of any 
former visitor, while he had less of bias than any | 
of them. His narrative of the journey across the 

plains is not the least interesting portion of a 

volume which possesses the rare merit of brevity. 

He tells the story of his travel with a pleasant 

cheerfulness that winsthe heart of the reader, and | 

prepares him for the more formal description of 
the Mormon settlements which forms the second 
part of the work, and in which he gives in 
successive chapters a full account of the nature 
of the country, the religion of the Mormons, 
their government, institutions, and morality, and 
the singular relationship of the sexes, with its | 
consequences. A journey through the settle- 
ments, and thence from Utah to California, with | 
a short but graphic sketch of Southern California, 
completes the volume. 
One of the pests of the plain is 
THE GRASSHOPPER. | 
A day of grasshoppers; there was not a square foot 
of ground without one: they were in our eyes and in 
our bread; we saw, and could hardly see for, grass- | 
hoppers; smelt grasshoppers ; breathed grasshoppers ; | 
ate grasshoppers; cursed grasshoppers; nay, they 
raised a false alarm in camp, for the dense cloud of 
them at a distance was mistaken for smoke from the 
prairie fired by the Indians. Perhaps every grass- 











as that which we have mentioned cannot con- | 


ought not to be extended as it is to the worst | 


instructive a volume as any book of voyages and | 


American gentleman who is in the habit of | 


| furious dissension. 


| resounded through the household. 
| her “aunt,” as they did the others, and as they are 
| taught to do, upon the principle of all the wives being 
| sisters: not but what the rest were fond enough of 


| hopper has his day; this was assuredly the day of a 
| good many. 


The Mormons thus curiously escape from the 
difficulties which polygamy would appear to in- 
troduce into the new heaven which is a part of 
their creed: 

THE MORMON HEAVEN. 

In the new heaven, each original believer in Mor- 
monism—that is, the first of his family to ‘believe— 
| will rule over a kingdom, numbering among his sub- 
jects his wives and male descendants with their 
wives; his daughters will belong to the kingdoms of 
their different husbands. “ But a man may marry a 
widow, and their might be two claimants.” No; for 
| there is marriage either “for time” or “for eternity.” 
| A girl on her first marriage is almost invariably 
‘sealed to her husband as his spiritual wife for all 
eternity,” and in that case, if she becomes a widow, 
she can only marry “for time,” and after her death 
| belongs to the kingdom of her original husband: a 
| register being kept to prevent any collisions hereafter. 
| “A widow indeed,” said one man expounding to me 
| 1 Timothy iv., ‘is one who has no living husband ; 
‘a widow’ one who has married again, but whose 
| husband ‘ for eternity’ is dead : the former alone needs 
| protection and support, and therefore St. Paul writes, 
‘Honour widows that are widows indeed.’” To 
another I quoted, “In the kingdom of Heaven there 
shall be neither marrying nor giving in marriage.” 
“No,” said he, “all the marrying is done first upon 
| earth.” One exhorting from the “stand” (pulpit), 
said, ‘“* Wives should obey their husbands in all 
things, no matter what they are commanded, or 
| whether they know it to be wrong. What then? 
Will they be punished? No; tbe wicked husband 
| will go to Hell, and be damned to all eternity; but 
his wives will be taken from him and given to some 
better man.’ This last seems a little like marriage in 
Heaven. 





Nevertheless they profess themselves to be 
| believers in the Bible and every part of it, and 
they assert that they alone are its true inter- 
preters. But they say that it does not contain 
| all that is necessary for all times, but that 
additional revelations will be made continually. 
Polygamy is subject to certain regulations: 


No man is allowed to marry more wives than he 
can show he is capable of supporting properly, and in 


‘ the bumblest class at least a separate bedchamber 
for each wife is required. Men cannot obtain divorces, 


except for adultery ; women for very trivial causes— 
disagreement with other wives, &c. Divorces of this 
kind are neither common nor yet exceedingly rare, 
and the divorced wives obtain new partners with as 
much ease as widows elsewhere in the world: they, 
too, have the care of their children, while their ex- 
husband must give a portion of his property for 
their support. Were men the subjects and women 
the objects of sensuality, or were the latter 
looked upon as mere concubines, even if the 
mother’s love were not debased, children would 
stand a great chance of neglect and ill-treatment. 
Probably no people (speaking collectively) set a 
higher value upon their children than Mormons do; 
and (though women must in time become a scarce 
article) upon boys particularly: not certainly without 
a sort of Spartan feeling that their sons belong to 
their country and faith, to co-operate in the building 
up of the “church and kingdom.” Polygamy, 
rightly or wrongly, is valued as a means of numerical 
increase. 

Perhaps the reader would like to see how 
several wives contrive to live together without 
Here, then, is a picture of 

A MORMON INTERIOR. 

“Lizzy,” the third wife, was very pretty, and, 
though with a little girl nearly four years old, hardly 
herself full-blown. She was an English girl, from 
Bedfordshire, but taken over to Nauvoo so young that 
practically she was a native Mormon; and had 
married at fifteen, almost as soon as she came to Salt 
Lake. The others sometimes rallied her about having 
begun life so young, and more than once spoke to me 
of her girlish prettiness. In spite of this, she was 
certainly the strictest mother of all, and woe betide 
the little offender! but, like a young mother, she 
would sit and cry over her sick child. The fourth 


| wife was a handsome girl of seventeen; her husband’s 


cousin, and not long married; but she was a vast 
favourite with all their children, whom she petted im- 
mensely : perhaps she had been a playmate previously. 
‘‘Give me a drink, Liddy,” ‘“‘ Do toss me, Liddy,” 
“Won't you mend my coat (or my frock), Liddy ?” 
They never called 


each other's children—almost as fond, indeed, as if 
they had been really aunts, and the children were 
quite as fond of them. The latter, indeed, when they 
wanted a game at play, always congregated into 
* Aunt Elizabeth's” (the eldest wife's) room, for she 
was less particular about a “racket” than the others, 
and her threatenings were long delayed in execution: 
she had besides a gentleness of manner acting almost 
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as a fascination: infants who were ill or could not 
n carried to her as the best practi- 








Dice) were < it 

tioner; for, like a good hen, she could manage her 
own brood of chickens as well as a brood of ducklings 
at the same time. Her own children were six, a 
r ant of eleven, two of them nearly grown up: I 
t tit a good sign of family concord that her 
eldest boys would nurse their young balf-brothers and 
sisters. The wives lived two and two—that is, in 
their sitting-rooms; for by Mormon law every wife 
must have a separate bed-chamber—the eldest and 


A 
youngest together: whether from any greater sym- 


pathy, or on the mathematical principle of the pro- 





duct of the extremes equalling the product of the 
means, which was about true here, they divided th 
household pretty evenly : but they passed from room 
to room constantly, and at this time had all their | 
meals together. 

But it is not so always. Sometimes jealousies 
prevail, as in the following instance : 

Made acquaintance with Thrapp, a Mormon mer- 
chant, converted four years ago at San Francisco. 






nia, 
nly came here this summer, without any in- 
+ } 


His first wife died two years afterwards in Cal 
and h 











ten if staving, but now has marrried. His house 
is ll, but for this place handsomely furnished, and 
he has, positively, a servant; nevertheless, on calling 








I found T. lighting the fire himself. His new wife is 
rather good-looking, and ‘ quite the lady,” in dress, 
manner, &c. She had one of the five pianos in Utah. 
Astonished, as the honeymoon was scarcely over, to 
hear the crying of achild, on subsequent inquiry I 
found the lady had been previously married and ob- 
tained a divorce—having therefore the care of her 
child. Her story was told me thus. “Evans had 
two wives before he married Liddy: Evans, you 


know, is as fine a man as you'll often meet, and on 






of the best-tempered; but the women could not get 
on together. Liddy and the old woman (the first 
wife) were great allies; but they could not abide 


Lucy, the second wife. Evans had to go on business 
to California, and took Lucy with him: then the 
other two wrote to him that if he brouzht back Lucy 
they'd both leave him: however, he paid no atten- 


tion. When it came tothe point, the old woman's 
heart failed her; but Liddy kept her word. Now she 
has as good a husband as she could wish ; but Thrupp 
tells me she’s death on plurality now, and that if he 
ever takes another wife, there'll be no peace for him. 
Liddy has a quick tongue, and is not afraid to use 
it. The other day she said, before several people, she 


could not see why men should not be content with 
one wife, as well as women with one husband apiece: 
the doctrine of women being subject did not suit her 
at all. But then you see she’s the old judge’s 
daughter, and he has a good stroke of money and is 
somebody, or she daren’t talk on in that way.” 

Mr. Fortune has given to the world the narra- 
tive of his third visit to China. On this occasion 
his mission was to procure tea-manufacturers, 
teaseeds, plants, and implements for the planta- 
tions. in the north-west provinces of India. He 
travelled now in his own name, and asa foreigner, 
not as before, in the guise of a native; and, 
relieved from the constant fear of discovery, he 
was enabled to see and hear much which while 
playing a false part he dared not venture. 
mission was successful alike in the silk and in 
the tea districts. Information was freely accorded 
to him: there seemed to be no desire to keep 
secret any processes of manufacture, and he has 
brought away with him much that will be 
useful, and especially some new plants which will 
probably soon be found in our gardens, adding to 
the obligations under which we already lie to him 


His | 


for the many beautiful accessories which he has | 


brought to our flora. 
people and of their civilisation are much more 
favourable than any that have been given by 
former travellers, and will much raise the Chinese 
in the estimation of this country—our judgment 
of them, it appears, being formed from what we 
see of the populace of a portion of Canton: which 
is Just as if a visitor to England were to pro- 
nounce an opinion of the whole people from a 
wcek spent in Bermondsey. In works of engi- 
neering they quite equal us, and their system of 
canals was completed before ours were dreamed 
of. Another wonderful work was a series of 
EMBANK MENTS. 


His descriptions of the | 


the door of this 
| the worms had been just fed, 


I moored my boat at a little distance from the | 


town, and determined to remain in the neighbourhood 
long enough to examine everything of interest which 
might present itself. Although the country was com- 
paratively level near the banks of the stream, yet 1 
was now surrounded on all sides by hills, and the flat 
alluvial plain of the Yang-tse-Kiang was quite shut 
out from my view. In its general features it was 
rather curious and striking. Everywhere it was cut 
up into ponds and small lakes, and wide embank- 
ments of earth seemed to cross it in all directions. 
At the first view it was difficult to account for this 
state of things, and I could not get any satisfactory 
reason for it, either from my servants or boatmen. — 


| knew well, however, that the Chinese have a good | dry straw laid down to keep them off the damp 


| others were standing on stone tables. 


and substantial reason for everything they do, and 
determined to apply to some farmer as the most likely 
person to enlighten me. One day, when out on an 
excursion in the country, I met an intelligent-looking 
man, and to him I applied to solve the difficulty. 
‘‘ These embankments,” said he, *‘ which you now see 
cutting up the country in all directions, were formed 
many hundred years ago by our forefathers, in order 
to protect themselves and their crops from being 
washed away by the floods. The vast plain, through 
which you have come from Shanghae, is scarcely any 
higher in level than where we now stand, for you will 
observe the tide ebbs and flows quite up to Mei-che. 
With this slow drainage from our mountain streams 
to the eastward we 
water pouring down upon us from the west, which 
overflows the river’s banks and carries everything 
away before it. The embankments which you observe 
running in all directions are intended to check these 
floods, and prevent them from extending over the 
country.” Upon giving the matter a little considera- 
tion, I had no doubt that the explanation given by 
the Chinese farmer was the correct one, and that, 
however strange these embankments might appear, 


ground. This mode of treatment is resorted to from 
necessity, and not from choice. The sieves of the 
establishment, used in the framework I have already 
noticed, are greatly preferred. Whether the worms 
are fed on sieves or on the floor, they are invariably 
cleaned every morning. All the remains of the leaf- 


| stalks of the mulberry, the excrement of the animals, 


have frequently a large body of | 


and other impurities, are removed before the fresh 
leaves are given. Much importance is attached to 
this matter, as it has a tendency to keep the worms in 
a clean and healthy condition. The Chinese are also 
very particular as regards the amount of light which 
they admit during the period the animals are feeding. 
I always observed the rooms were kept partially 
darkened ; no bright light was allowed to penetrate. 
Tn many instances the owners were most unwilling to 


| open the doors, for fear, as they said, of disturbing 
| them; and they invariably cautioned me against 
| making any unnecessary noise while I was examining 


they were necessary for the safety of this part of the | 


country. 

The Chinese are as fond as we are just now of 
curiosities. Here is 
A CHINESE VIRTUOSO, 
Before leaving this part of the country, I paid a 
visit to another Chinese gentleman, whose acquaint- 
ance I had formerly made in an old curiosity shop in 
Ningpo. Like myself, he was an ardent admirer and 
collector of ancient works of art, such as specimens of 
china, bronzes, enamels, and articles of that descrip- 
tion. Neither of us collected what are commonly 
known as curios, such as ivory balls, grotesque and 
ugly carvings in bamboo or sandal-wood or soap- 








of ships and their crews of jolly tars when they visit 
the Celestial Empire. Above all things, our greatest 
horror was modern chinaware, an article which proves 
more than anything else in the country how much 
China has a in the arts. The vendors of 
such things as we were in the habit of collecting 
knew us both well, and not unfrequently made us pay 
for the similaritv of our tastes. 
informed, on asking the price of an article, that my 
Tse-kee friend was anxious to get it, and had offered 
such and such a price; and I have no doubt the same 
game was plaved with him. That what they told 
ometimes true I 


generated 


have no doubt, for in more 
ne instance I have known specimens purchased 
by him the moment he heard of my arrival. But for 


all thi ilry we were excellent friends, and he fre- 


me was 
than o 


riv 


them. At this time nearly all the labour in this part 
of the country was expended on the production of the 
silkworm. In the fields the natives were seen in 
great numbers busily engaged in gathering the leaves ; 
boats on the rivers were fraught with them; in the 
country market-towns they were exposed for sale in 
great quantities, and everything told that they were 
the staple article of production. On the other hand, 
every cottage, farmhouse, barn, and temple, was 
filled with its thousands of worms, which were fed 
and tended with the greatest care. 


In a preliminary chapter Mr. Oscanyan sug- 
gests that, inasmuch as it is almost impossible for 
a Western European to form a fair judgment of 
the Easterns, and therefore that little confidence 
can be placed in accounts brought home by 


| travellers of our own race, an aceount of the 
| Turks by a Turk, born and bred among his 


stone, and such things as take the fancy of captains | countrymen, and afterwards transferred to Ame- 


rica, where he became master of the English 
tongue and of American manners, may have 
something more than an interest for English 
readers—it may be useful for the correction of 
prejudices and for diffusing a better knowledge of 


| the true stat@ of men and things in Turkey. 


Oftentimes I was | 


“The author,” he says, “ presents himself to the 
American public, a native of Constantinople and 
of Armenian parentage, with the hope that he 
may be able to unfold some new phases of Turkey 
and Orientalism, which may tend to remove any 
unfounded prejudices and enlighten their minds 
with regard to the real and existing state of his 


} country. 


quently invited me to visit him and see his collections | 


when I came to Tse-kee. I found him the owner and 
occupant of a large house in the centre of the citv, 
and apparently a man of considerable wealth. 


the reception-hall. His house was furnished and or- 
namented with great taste. In front of the room in 
which I had been received was a little garden, con- 
taining a number of choice plants in pots, such as 
azaleas, camellias, and dwarfed trees of various kinds. 
The ground was paved with sandstone and granite, 
and while some of the pots were placed on the floor, 
Small! borders 
fenced with the same kinds of stone were filled with 
soil, in which were growing creepers of various kinds 
which covered the walls. This pretty fairy- 
like scene was exposed to our view as we sat sipping 


He | . F . 
| received me with the greatest cordiality, and led me | ment, its policy, the revenue and expenditure, 
| in the usual wav to the seat of honour at the end of | the army and navy, the commerce, jurisprudence, 


Mr. Oscanyan opens with a sketch of the 
Origin and History of the Turks, their creeds, 


| the practices of their religion, their famous pil- 


| 
} 


grimages, the principles of the Turkish Govern- 


education, and medicine. ‘The Sultan and his 
duties, Eastern romance, the Harem, the con- 
dition of women, the domestic life, slavery, the 
watering places, the bazaars and baths, the aris- 


| tocracy and the people, are treated of in succes- 


sive chapters; and, as a concluding one, the author 


| adventures on a prophecy as to the future of 


our tea, and with all my English prejudice I could | 


not but acknowledge that it was exceedingly enjoy- 
ible. 

The temples were used for the culture of 

SILKWORMS. 

If there was little to notice in these temples with 
reference to Buddhism and its rites, there were objects 
of another kind which soon attracted my attention. 
The halls and outhouses of the monastery seemed to be 
converted for the time into a place for feeding silk- 
worms. Millions of these little animals were feeding 
in round sieves, placed one above another in open 
framework made for this purpose. So great was the 
numberof the worms, that everv sieve—and there must 
have been many hundreds of them—was crammed 
quite full. In one large hall I observed the floor 
completely covered with worms. I shall never forget 
the peculiar sound which fell upon my ear as I opened 
hall. It was early in the morning, 
and were at the time 
eagerly devouring the fresh leaves of the mulberry. 
Hundreds of thousands of little mouths were munch- 


ing the leaves, and in the stillness around this sound | 
| sight of a European lady, en costume de bal. When 


was very striking and peculiar. The place too seemed 
so strange—a temple—a place of worship with many 


huge idols, some from twenty to thirty feet in height, 


looking down upon the scene on the floor. But toa 
Chinesethereis nothingimproperin converting atemple 
into a granary or a silkworm establishment for a short 
time if it is required, and I suppose the gods of the 
place are supposed to look down with approbation on 
such scenes of peaceful industry. 
large number of worms it is necessary to feed them on 


I | floors of rooms and halls, there is always a layer of 


| of the fair neck, shoulders, &c. 


When from the | 


| 
| 
i 
1 


Turkey, of which he takes a cheerful view, be- 
lieving that the reforms in progress will restore 
vitality and power, and procure for it a longer 
life than hitherto has been prophesied for it 
either by friends or foes. 

The author writes excellent English, and his 
descriptions are singularly clear and intelligible. 
He has also brought the pencil to aid the pen, 
and profusely illustrated the text with small 
woodcuts, exhibiting to the eye the most inter- 
esting objects described by the type. As a mere 
pictorial handbook to Turkey, it is worth having 
in the library. The literary contents, from their 


| variety, are incapable of condensation; they can 


only be introduced in the form of miscellaneous 
extracts. 
LADIES OF THE EAST AND OF THE WEST. 

There is no doubt that the peculiar style of the 
toilet of the Turkish ladies would be deprecated by 
the belles of modern Christendom. Indeed, we have 
often heard these fastidious dames exclaim, in regar- 
ding representations of their Eastern rivals, “ Most 
horribly indecent !” while they turned their sensitive 
vision from the offenders against all delicacy. And, 
on the other hand, we have heard the Osmanli 
Hanums and Efendis express equal horror at the 


the Marchioness of Londonderry presented herself at 
the palace of the Sultan, en grand tenue for a recep- 
tion, the gentlemen in waiting could scarcely per~ 
suade themselves to conduct her Ladyship into the 
royal presence, so astonished were they at the display 
Both Western and 
Eastern toilets may be styled décolletées, the one @ 
horizontal, the other a longitudinal display of charms, 
But one thing may be said in favour of the Orientals, 
that they never appear in public without covering 
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their necks and bosoms, and even veiling their fea- | may wander from one end to the other and not see a 
tures; they are only permitted to appear uncovered | single bedroom or any of its appurtenances—which 
at home, and even then only in the presence of their | has induced many persons to report them as sleepin; 
nearest relatives. On the contrary, on the most | on the sofas, and never dressing or und ing. 
ublic occasions, at the operas, balls, soirées, and would, however, seem more natural to 


many other grand assemblies, do the Western décolle- | the Osmanlis never had any but day-dreams. The 








tées delight to vie with each other in their various | fact is, that the beds are all packed away in large 


styles of full dress; they are even so fastidious as to | closets during the daytime, and spread upon the 
have no nomenclature but ankles, while they wil- | floor at night. Inthe houses of the wealthy, the mat- 
lingly pay their dollars to see a full extension of | tresses and coverlets are made of the richest materials, 
these same ankles on the stage. The Turkish ladies | and the sheets of beautiful silk gauze, manufactured 
with perfect indifference present their unslippered | in Broossa. The whole appearance of the bed, so 
and even unhosed feet to any shop-boy, at the same | brilliant in hue, and rich in ornament, is very dif- 
time carefully concealing their shalvar, or full | ferent from the style of a European couch. Every 
trowsers, which are fastened below the knee, and | house has an infinite number and variety of extra 
tucked up whenever they sally forth for a promenade | beds and bedding, to be spread on the floors of any of 
a pied ou en voiture. the apartments, for the accommodation of visitors— 

It seems that the term “harem” is much mis- | hospitality being one of the most religious precepts 


understood. It is thus explained by ourauthor: | 24 observances of the Orientals. In the Sultan's 
© octane: Gor: dienes ines palace, however, and in the families of the wealthy, 

The upper part of & house in America, or those especially of those pashas who have resided in Europe, 
rooms appropriated to the exclusive use of the ladies, bedsteads have been introduced. Upon rising, the 


7 a PP > Orients arem: 
are as sacred and wee as any ( riental _ te person claps her hands, as the apartments are never | 
atter > suppose > 2 ° ° ° ° } 
and are not, as a matter of course, supposed to be the | furnished with bell-ropes, and immediately the atten- 


scenes of mystery and intrigue. Indeed, it is fully | gants appear—one holding the basin, another the 
erie a he tne pit otra the com var, and hr renting ih tw chy ey 
aA SAe - = yroidered at the ends. 1e usual method of warming 
over one of the principal entrances to the general | 4,, ett <= bw the mancal and tan am Tha mast- 
ame “Exclusively for | F : ae a : 
post-office, the ata at ena a nl gal is generally made of brass highly polished, some- 
—— be ger in Turkey w “a Har yee Mey — what in the form of an hour-glass, about a foot anda 
single and expressive word Harem. Again, the ire, > bs ahaa pgbh sn tke aptly 
re Ladies’ Cabin” te Knee Sianiaiiaaee teal ts the half high, and two or two and a half in diam ter ; 
r 4 Ss val t h : iH oe : and contains a large pan of ignited charcoal. The 
ae ce a by i ee : a ae n in tandur consists of a wooden frame about the height 
red pecan Py 9 ce weary Gites aun the and size of a table, lined with tin, under which a pan 
t » § ns every ene 4 | of fire is placed, and the whole is covered with a 
iene tine yea Maoh even —_ gg thickly-wadded quilt. This is surrounded by sofas, 
in a cliime than in other iands, where hey |, al all oa on 4 m 
~ | and they sit with their legs and feet under the 
make a glory and boast of their excessive deferenc: to! covering. More cosy than any capacious arm-chair, 
the fairer portion of the community. Hence how | 5. sorty-vielding fauteuil, is this same tandur. The 
erroneous the impression, that the harem is a species | ,onial warmth excites a wonderful svmpathv in its 
of female prison, established by the tyranny of men, | Gocunants. They warm to each other, and to the 
where the weaker sex are forcibly shut up against | world in ceneral, and never neglect to take cognizance 
ed will. lf en Osmanii omer if-res gs a of their neighbour's affairs and doings. From the 
y ’ S wn sens self-respec sec . 
other ‘acne lt own caret Se Hi pe 7 a palace of the Sultan to the cottage of the crone, thev 
upon time-hallowed usage, and incuicated by the | henienantly travel, bestowing on each and all ; 

4 = Pag. . g£ : st g on et and all a 
precepts of their religion, would compel them to the | plossine or. when necessarv.evenacursine. The uns 
same seclusion. I one day happened to be in the ylessing, or, shen necessary, ¢ ven cursing. +e up 
Semel “fs ie sain ta tatens: ‘whe and downs of pashas, probable and accomplished— 
ital te te Saas evga " os 1 hie whispers of the Sultan’s favourites, or of the efendi’s 
e left the room for amoment. in the aw , his coquetish ladies—the style of Adilé Sultan’s feradjé, 
daughter, supposing her father quite alone, suddenly | 4, the Grand Vezir'’s fess, are each and all passed in 
entered the apartment; but on seeing me there, | ravjaw until vo 1 wonder how ever a set of miserable 
instinctively covering her face with the drapery o imprisoned women should be such arrant gossips. Ah! 
her sleeve, as suddenly disappeared. While I myself | one cannot believe the fair sex so unjust to themselves 
. we Etec my pao ++ ancipee even in Turkey, as to neglect the observation of those 

, x yr ‘ “ ry § - . . “m,. . 7 . . . . 
phn ady, 7 he dl es ar eek beens he 7 nd interesting little items of public or retired life, which 
Sapte pe yr on a md pes age! wn Bee ny aves | become great and weighty affairs, when discussed by 

he next room, that she was so mortified, for, in- |. op. pe. and in the o Bader et Bek 

ruby lips, and in the cadence of sweet-toned voices. 

stead of seeing her father, there stood———as large They bs a poten lady-like love of clh-chat ania 
as life. Her feeling at being seen without the pre- | y-44)° > oe F . Prcatiggs 

. ° ee. Sergio little do they covet repose for their delicate jaws, that, 

cinets of the harem unveiled was the same as would | .). 5.14 conversation lac. they keep them in motion by 

- Sena by a ae, pt ay pratt w a a the use of mastic, which is always in readiness, pre- 

7 2 > ¢ " ° ° e . ” 

eines pe Ae 1e Mr it of a gentleman when she | ....6q in little jewelled boxes. 
s en toilette de nuit ! 

The condition of women in Turkey appears | , a .T 7 ee , 

P Th. : yur “Oud ras: Or. ¢ er Saddle ani 

also to have been misrepresented. This is the A Journey through Lexas; or, a Winter of Sa 
Camp Life. By Frepertck LAw OLMmstep. Lon- 

TREATMENT OF LADIES IN TURKEY. don: Sampson Low. 1857 

A Turkish lady is eminently queen of her own Tuis is a second volume in the series on “‘ Our Slave 
dominions, sometimes even a despot—and most inde- | States.” Mr. Olmsted is an anti-slavery man; but 
pendent on all occasions, both public and private. | his book is not written in a partisan spirit. The 





It is not necessary for ladies to be attended by their | number of statistical facts which it contains will | 


busband or any other gentleman when they go out; | render it extremely valuable to all who wish to study 
public sentiment entirely protects them; for, if any | the political and social condition of the Slave States. 
one should accost them rudely, the commonest | 
citizen would immediately turn avenger. When the 





ladies are attended by servants and eunuchs, they are FICTION 
only appendages of rank and distinetion. They seem, ‘ 


indeed, to be a privileged class. Wherever they ®P- | The Professor: a Tale. By Currer BE t. 
pear the men must retire—and woe to the man who ; ss - “at ate 
: ; gl | London: Smith, Elder,and Co. 1857. 

ventures upon a warfare of words with a Turkish | Pea gery ys , 

woman ; for her tongue has no bounds, and her slip- | THE readers of Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life of Charlotte 
per is a ready weapon of chastisement; and no man | Bronté” will remember that before the great suc- 
would dare to repel the attack. The convenience of | cess of “Jane Eyre ” had raised Currer Bell to the 
the slipper as a ready means of self-defence seems to | highest rank of English novelists, she offered 


have been familiar in the days of the old classics, for | g tale called The Professor to almost every London 
the Roman poet says, publisher in turn, and one after another they 
Et soled pulsare nates ; | rejected it. This is the work which now makes 


and doubtless many of the rising generation can | its first appearance before the public, at a time 
testify to its abuse, even in these days of modern im- | when general curiosity is sufficiently excited 
provement. The very whims and caprices which | towards everything that appertains to Charlotte 
seem indigenous to the fair sex are tolerated as a | Bronté to render acceptable anything that has 
matter of course with philosophic resignation, as they proceeded from her pen. We do not know | 
are instructed by the Koran, “If ye be kind towards | teat, Se eatation Willieein savthion te 
women and fear to wrong them, God is well ac- | ')@* Her reputation ge as eter y 
quainted with what ye do.” They have a proverb the publication of [he Professor ; indeed, we | 
also which supplants all reasoning on such occasions. | 2t¢ inclined to believe that a contrary r sult is 
“ Satchi-ouzoun, Akli-Kissa.” possible; but, at the same time, we admit that it 
Long hair, short brains. — is interesting as a stage in the development of a 
To salute a lady, or in any way accost her, in | Very extraordinary mind. Now that the work is 
public, would be an act of consummate rudeness; even | before us, we are not at all surprised at the una- 
a husband would pass by his wife and family with an | nimity with which the publishers decided upon 
air of affected indifference. Certainly such a neglect | its merits. It is crude, unequal, and unnatural 
of the fair sex would be unpardonable in Europe and | to a fault; it has all the unripe qualities of a bad | 
this country ; but on the contrary, in the East, it only | first work; and if it contains symptoms of future 


evinces the greatest deference and respect. | power, they are hidden and metamorphosed by 
We conclude with | much that (had the book preceded “Jane Eyre”) | 
A TURKISH INTERIOR. would have decided many into pronouncing 
There is one peculiarity in the Oriental houses. You against the possibility of a high degree of merit. ' 
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| It is therefore very fortunate that Charlotte 

| Bronté did not make her début in The Professor, 

| but that the good taste of the publishers com- 

pelled to postpone her appearance until she could 

present herself in the full spl nius 


and powers. 


We are by no means sor however, that 











the work has been put forward at this june- 
ture. Anything which throws light upon the 
growth and composition of such a mind cannot 
be otherwise than interesting as a subject of 
study. In The Professor we may discover the 
germs of many trains of thinking which after- 


wards came to be enlarged and illustrated to a 
fuller degree in subsequent and more perfect 
works. The hero, William Crimsworth, is a Jane 
Eyre in petticoats; Yorke Hunsden is an unde- 
veloped Rochester; and the experiences of 
Brussels and the pension are all here given in a 
less skilful and artistic form than that under 
which we were already acquainted with them in 
“Viilette.” The character of Edward Crims- 
worth seems scarcely natural, though it is quite 
possible that such a personage may have existed. 
Upon this we cannot speak positively ; but we 
are quite sure that he is not an agreeable per- 
sonage. The plan of the story is simple enough. 
Edward and William Crimsworth are left orphans 
upon their own resources. The elder pursues 





trade with such success as to make a rapid 
fortune; thelatterisdependent upon the patronage 
of aristocratic relatives. Growing weary of this, 


and having refused a position in the Church, 
William is thrown upon the assistance of his 
elder brother. He becomes his elerk, his slave, 
for Edward is a tyrant. After a brief endurance 
of this William takes the advice of an eccentric, 
but not bad-hearted humourist, Yorke Hunsden, 
and goes abroad; goes to Brussels, where he 


becomes Professor of En I 





lish in a boys’ school, 
with a sort of supplementary engagement to teach 


the same language in an adjacent ; t de 
lemoiselles. With tl ’ this | he 
he h pre- 





falls in love; but, I 
ference for M. Pelet, the master of the boys 
school, he very magnanimously gives h 
marries a pretty pupil teacher, a certain Mlle. 








Henri, and, having reali 2 com cy by 
tuition, he returns to England with his wife, and 
lives the rest of his days in close companionship 
with the eccentric Hunsden. So much for the 
plot of The Professor; by w y  givi a 
sample of the style, we subjoin one of the best 





passages we can hit upon. 


And first I observed that Mdlle. Reuter had 


already glided away, she was nowl visible; a 
maitresse or teacher, the one who occupied the corre- 
sponding estrade to my ow n, al mer 1 rined t K ep 



























guard over me; she was a little in l 
with my short sight, I could on! t sl s of 
| athin, bony figure, and rather tallowy plexion, 
| and that her attit as she sat, partook equally of 
listlessness an affectation. Mor s, more 
prominent, shone on by the full light of the 1 
window, were the occupants of the | hes 
before me, of whom some were girls of fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen; some young women from ei en 
(as it appeared to me up to twenty ; tl st 
attire, the simplest fa n of wearing the hair, were 
apparent in all, and g 1 l ing 
complexions, large and bril forms full, even 
to soliditv, seemed to ab lr } the 
first view like a Stoic; | 1, m: fell, 
and in a voice somewhat too low [ murmured, 
“ Prenez vos cahiers de dictée, mesdemoiselles.” 
Not so had I bid the bovs at Pelet’s to take their 
reading books. <A rustle followed, and an opening of 
desks; behind the lifted lids which momentarily 
screened the heads hent down to search for exercise- 
books, I heard tittering and whispers. 
“ Eulalie, je suis préte & pamer de rire,” observed 
one. 
‘© Comme il a rougi en parlant!” 
Oui, c’est un véritable blanc-bec.” 
‘ Tais-toi, Hortense—il nous écoute.” 
And now the lids sunk and the heads reappeared. 
I had marked three, the whisperers, and I did not 
scruple to take a very steady look at them as they 
emerged from their temporary eclipse. It is ast ish- 
ing what ease and courage th itt] irases of 
flippancy had given me; thei I had been 
awed was, that the youthful bei me, with 
their dark nun-like robes and led hair, 
were a kind of half angels. titter, the 
giddy whisper, had already in some me > relieved 





my mind of that fond and oppressive fancy. 

‘The three I allude to were just in front, within half 
a vard of mv estrade, and were among the most 
womanly-looking present. Their names I knew 
afterwards, and may as well mention now. pe 
were Eulalie, Hortense, Caroline. Eulalie was tall, 
and very finely shaped; she was fair, and her features 


were those of a Low-country Madonna. Many 
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Vierge” have I seen in Dutch pic- | 
resembling hers; there were no angles 
in her shape or in her face, all was curve and round- 
ness—neither thought, sentiment, nor passion, dis- 
turbed by line or flush the equality of her pale, clear 
skin; her noble bust heaved with her regular breathing, 
her eyes moved a little; by these evidences of life alone 
could I have distinguished her from some large hand- 
some figure, moulded in wax. Hortense was of middle 
size and stout; her form was ungraceful, her face 
striking—more alive and brilliant than Eulalie’s; her 
hair was dark brown, her complexion richly coloured ; 
there were frolic and mischief in her eye: consistency 
and good sense she might possess, but none of her 
features betokened those qualities. 

Caroline was little, though evidently full-grown; 
raven black hair, very dark eyes, absolutely regular 


a “figure de 
tures, exac 








features, with a colourless olive complexion, clear as 
to the face and sallow about the neck, formed in her 
that assemblage of points whose union many persons 
regard as the perfection of beauty. How, with the 


tintless pallor of her skin, and the classic straightness 
yf her lineaments, she managed to look sensual, I 
don’t know. I think her lips and eyes contrived the 
affair between them, and the result left no uncertainty 
yn the beholder’s mind. She was sensual now, and 
in ten years’ time she would be coarse—promise plain | 
was written in her face of much future | 

If I looked at these girls with litt they | 
looked at me with still less. 1 









Eulalie raised her un- | 
moved eye to mine, and seemed to expect, passively 
but securely, an impromptu tribute to her majestic 
charms. Hortense regarded me boldly and giggled 
at the same time, while she said with an air of impu- 
dent freedom— 

‘“Dictez-nous quelquechose de facile pour com- 
mencer, monsieur.” 

Caroline shook her loose ringlets of abundant but 
somewhat coarse hair over her rolling black eyes; 
parting her lips, as full as those of a hot-blooded 
Maroon, she showed her well-set teeth sparkling 
between them, and treated me at the same time to a 
smiled ‘de sa facon.” Beautiful as Pauline Borghese, 
she looked at the moment scarcely purer than Lucréce 
de Borgia. Caroline was of noble family. I heard 
her lady mother’s character afterwards, and then I 
ceased to wonder at the precocious accomplishments 
of the daughter. These three, I at once saw, deemed 
themselves the queens of the school, and conceived 
that by their splendour they threw all the rest into 
the shade. In less than five minutes they had thus 
revealed to me their characters, and in less than five 
minutes I had buckled on a breast-plate of steely 
indifference, and let down a visor of impassable 
austerity. 

“Take your pens and commence writing,” said I, 
‘in as dry and trite a voice as if I had been ad- 
dressing only Jules Vanderkelkov and Co. 

The dicteé now commenced. My three belles in- | 
terrupted me perpetually with little silly and uncalled- | 


for remarks, to some of which I made no answer, and | 





to others replied very quietly and briefly. 

Here is much of the minute word-painting, 
which became one of Charlotte Bronté’s most re- 
markable characteristics, combined with a more 
unchecked naturalness of expression than ever 
she gave way to in any of her subsequent works. 
Had the description of the three young Graces of | 
the pensionnat come from a bond fide Professor, | 
we certainly should refuse to recommend him for 
any such post for the future. 





The Sister of Charity; or, From Bermondsey to 
Belgravia. By Mrs. Cuaruice. 2 vols. 
London : Bentley. 

Good in Everything: a 


"7, 
iateé, 


By Mrs. Foor. | 


2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
Mothers and Sons: a Story of Real Life. By Wo. | 
Puiatt, Esq. 3vols. London: Skeet. 


Mrs. CHALtice is a politician, and has written a 
novel to propagate her political opinions. Mani- | 
festly she is one of the many literary ladies who | 
believe that they have a mission, and, so believing, 
devote themselves with woman's zeal and un- 
selfishness to the work which it imposes upon 
them. Mrs. Challice’s creed is contained in the 
last chapter of her novel. The want of the age 
is to bring rich and poor together; to send Bel- | 
gravia to Bermondsey, if Bermondsey cannot or | 
will not go to Belgravia. She anticipates the | 
time, which she fondly thinks is not far distant, | 
when “the clergy will be the almoners of Chris- | 
tian bounty, as of old, and the castle will be 
freely open to the cottage, at all times meta- 
phorically, at stated intervals literally. But, in 
the mean while,” she adds, “the claims and 
duties of labour and capital must be represented 
in the senate. Administrative Reform must be 
thoroughly worked out by the unselfish earnest- 
ness of true individuality.” And this “ thorough 
regeneration must be assisted by the women.” | 
Such is the creed sought to be illustrated and | 


enforced in Zhe Sister of Charity. We will say | 





nothing to damp the ardour of the authoress. We | society. Let a man strike out a new path in any 
| direction, and succeed, and instantly a multitude 


were once quite as enthusiastic and as trusting as 
Mrs. Challice ; but the experience of nigh fifty 
years has wrought its usual disenchantments, by 
teaching us that the world is infinitely less honest 
and vastly more kind-hearted than in our young 
days it appeared to us ; anditis pleasant to greet 
now and then a mind that still is what ours 
was ; for certain it is that time will too soon 
substitute the sad and sober truth for the glad 
and gorgeous vision. What men and women 
ought to be, rather than what they are, will be 
seen in these pages, which have the attractions 
of some excellent writing, unexceptionable sen- 
timents, and an admirable purpose—qualities 
which will go far to excuse the absence of two 
other desirable features in a novel, a good plot 
and originality of character, both of which are 
wanting here. Mrs. Challice has, however, made 
a promising beginning, and a little more prac- 
tice of her art and further experience of life 
will doubtless supply defects which are the com- 
mon failings of young authors. 

Good in Everything is designed to teach the 
moral that none of us know what is best for our- 
selves; that the darkest hour of the night precedes 
the dawn; that seeming misfortunes often prove 
to be blessings. It is an old truth, preached by 
philosophers in all ages, and it forms one 
of the most useful articles of the Christian 
creed. Butit is not always received as trustingly 
in practice as in precept. It is very hard to 
reconcile ourselves to a positive present pain or 
inconvenience in prospect of some future benefit. 
The strongest-minded of us, men or women, 
cannot but turn longing lingering looks back- 
ward upon disappointed hopes. Fiction might 
fairly be called to the aid of philosophy in such 
acause. A story evolved before oureyes much 
assists the argument. If is that teaching by 
example which is always somuch more effective 
than precept. 

Mrs. Foot has set before herself a useful and 
not a difficult task. She has plunged her heroine 
into misery that she might prove how a kind 
Providence will show a way of escape to those 
who put faith in God’s love. 

The story is short—below the conventional 
standard of novels; but in these two volumes 
Mrs. Foot has condensed as much incident as is 
usually expanded over three. The plot is original, 
ingenious, complicated, and very interesting. 
Some of the scenes, as the death-bed marriage at 
the opening of the second volume, are described 
with unusual power. The character of Mrs. 
Truman is well sustained. Altogether it is above 
the average of fictions, and we hope soon to give 
the authoress another welcome. 

Mr. Platt’s Mothers and Sons has this fault— 
the author seems to think that to be natural he 
must set down in his dialogues all that in real 


| life persons say to one another, however worth- 


less, unmeaning, or disconnected with the story. 
This is a mistake not peculiar to Mr. Platt. A 
dialogue in a fiction should not be like a penny- 
a-liner’s report, where every word and incident 
are transcribed for the purpose of spreading the 
story over as many lines as possible. For in- 
stance, the following is not artistic, however 
precise a copy of a talk between a father and his 


| child: 


“Omercy! there again —what wasthat ?” exclaimed 
Esther! ‘That was more than a common thunder- 
clap. O my head! Susan and Hannah say it’s a 
sure sign! Hark!” 

‘‘ Stuff and nonsense! What matters what Susan 
and Hannah say, the noodles? Asuresign? Yes, 
to be sure it is—no doubt of it—the wiseacres—a sure 


| sign enough—who don’t know that?—of a brighter 
| day to-morrow.” 


Any number of volumes might be filled with 
such dialogues as this. But the object of dia- 
logue in a novel is either to advance the story or 
to develope character. Whatever does not one of 
these things is simply impertinence and waste of 
paper, and a trial of the reader’s temper. Mr. 
Platt has, we fear, been trying to imitate Mr. 
Reade in his recklessness of phrases and audacity 
of description; but he wants Mr. Reade’s power- 
ful conceptions, which alone can justify such rude 
language. As is usual with inferior writers, he 
imitates the mannerism, and thinks he is copying 
the man. There is no greater mistake. 





Genius | 


is inimitable; and a sensible writer will always | 


try to say somethingnew, or, if he cannot do that, 
to say old things in some new way, instead of try- 


| 


of others endeavour to follow in the same path, 
instead of seeking a new one for themselves; and 
they fail because the ground is preoccupied. Mr. 
Platt has a wealth of words, if he would only use 
them judiciously ; and he has a fertile fancy, if 
he would but trust to its own flights, instead of 
striving to follow after those who have already 
soared. If Mothers and Sons were to be weeded, 
as it should have been, of all superfluous dia- 
logues, descriptions, and words, it would be 
reduced to one half its present bulk, but it would 
be twice as readable. As it is, its faults out- 
number its merits, although these are not few. 
But there are sins against good taste and good 
breeding, which cannot be so readily forgiven. 
There was no need to repeat in the dialogues the 
oaths which a coarse man uses in his conversa- 
tion—these, at least, might be left to the imagi- 
nation; but here they are paraded in all their 
vulgarity; we have counted no less than four in 
asingle sentence of six lines—not at length, but 
that which is worse, a still more significant dash. 
Mr. Platt has much to learn, and still more to 
correct, before he will entitle himself to the fame 
to which he aspires, and for which, undoubtedly, 
he possesses some of the qualifications. 








The Unprotected ; or, Facts in Dressmaking Life. By 

a Dressmaker. Low and Son. 
WE doubt whether the author of this tale is more 
than an amateur dressmaker. It is written with the 
best intention, to exhibit the grievances of a dress- 
maker’s life; bat, as is the wont with stories com- 
posed with a foregone conclusion, the griefs are mon- 
strously exaggerated and the pleasures are suppressed. 
Some of the scenes may have been taken from the life, 
but most of them are manifestly inventions. The 
young women do not talk like persons in their posi- 
tion, but in the style of a novelist, proving the un- 
reality of the picture. Some of the descriptions are 
lively, but there is too much of the ‘ preachee, 
preachee,” about the whole of it. We fear that itis the 
beginning of a flight of fictions levelled at social 
wrongs, which will be prompted by the success of 
Mr. Reade’s masterly work, ‘*’Tis Never too Late to 
Mend.” 








Jane Hardy; or, the Withered Heart. 
Artuur. London: Knight. 
A wire without a heart, marrying, performing all do- 
mestic duties faithfully, but wanting even a spark of 
affection for her husband—the terrible consequences 
to him—the coming of a child, bringing brighter 
hopes and better days—such is the theme which Mr. 
Arthur has selected for a domestic tale, full of interest, 
because full of truth. It is the best of the multitude 
of minor fictions which have been pouring from the 
press in so full a stream for several months past. 


By T. S. 








Miss Pardoe’s Home and Abroad, a clever novel, 
has been issued in a cheap form. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall’s Buccaneer has been added to the 
“ Parlour Library.” 

Grattan’s romance, The Perfect Record, and other 
tales of the Rhine, have been published in a cheap 
volume by Hodgson. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Heroine of Scutari and other Poems. By 
Epwarp R. Campspett. New York: Dana 
and Co. London: Low and Son. 

First Fruits: Poems. By E. H. R. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By an Indian Officer. 
London : Saunders and Otley. 

Psyche, and other Poems. By James CRUvuIcE. 
London ; Bryce. 
The Student of Jena. 
London : Warr. 
Mokanna ; or, the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. By 

Witiiam Cooper, B.A. London: Warr. 

Orestes and the Avengers. In Three Acts. 
Goronva Camian. London: Parker. 

Sir Geoffrey, and other Poems. By Henry 


By Wi1114M Cooper, B.A. 


By 


GrazeBROOK. London: Bell and Daldy. 
The Abbey, and other Poems. By T, N. BEASLEY. 
London : Madden. 


In a review of some American poets in our last 
issue we overlooked the name of Edward R. 
Campbell, author of The Heroine of Scutari and 
other Poems. Of this author we may say that his 
merit lies in being varied and genial. He 
neither sings out of tune nor time ; but, what is 
rather unfortunate, he manages to show the 


ing to write like somebody else who has made a/| reader that his songs have not all the quick throb 


reputation. 


It is not only in authorship that this | of inspiration. 
absurdity of imitation prevails: it pervades | ment ; over their quiet outpouring we do not 


His poems awaken no excite- 
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bend in wonder or admiration, but feel simply 
pleased that a cultivated mind has observed some 
of those lovely objects which meet the earnest 
student at every turn of life, and recorded the 
result in very commendable verse. 

We turn now to English literature, and the 
first poems which attract our attention are 
modestly termed First Fruits, and even more 
modestly bear the signature E. H. R. Whoever 
has written those poems—they are the work of a 
lady—has set a mark on the brow of time which 
will probably grow to be broader and more con- 
spicuous. If she never write another line, those 
she has written are so truthful, earnest, tender, 
and pious, that they will live in some memories 
as a blissful solace to the cares and struggles of 
life. If all first fruits were as sweet as these, we 
should have no need of rooting up certain trees 
which cumber the ground, or of grafting richer 
and more luscious scions on ungenial branches. 
A smaller book more stocked with goodly 
phrase, with generous aspirings, with sparkling 
thought, than this by E. H. R., we have not seen 
for along time. We would draw particular at- 
tention to a delightful poem, entitled ‘“ Watch- 
man, what of the Night ?” We shall present a 
portion of it only, but it is sufficient to tell its 
own grand story : 


The torrent of the world is rough and strong, 
No eyes with loving tendernesses glisten, 
I cannot sing a truth-inspiring song 
If none on earth will listen. 
The angel answered: Wherefore dost thou sigh ? 
The courser faints not e’er his race be run— 
The meanest blossom may not, cannot die 
Before its work be done. 
The prayer-bells in thy heart should summon stili 
The world all day, at noon, at eve, at dawning, 
And not like yonder church upon the hill, 
Only on Sunday morning. 
The belfry-ropes nave hung a long, long time, 
But only midnight breezes make them quiver. 
Let thy heart ring, like some cathedral chime, 
For ever and for ever. 
If there be none to hearken to thy song— 
No ears to heed—no loving eyes to glisten— 
God’s little wood-birds sing the whole day long, 
And care not who will listen. 


Then let the roses of thy fancy peep 
Within the love-lit cottage of thy heart ; 
And, like a consecrated treasure, keep 
The knowledge of thine art. 


And lift thy trusting eyes unto the sky, 
For Heaven—not earth—shall give tliy wordsa hearing. 
Speak truth undauntedly, and live and die 
Life loving, death unfearing. 


Scorn not thy life—it is the gift of God; 
Scorn not thy kind—they are His children too. 
The dark-blue violet rises from the sod 
All the long winter through. 


It throws a smile upon each winter day— 
A fragrance o’er the frosty atmosphere. 
Thou hast had many winters; I will stay 
With thee another year. 


It is the way of life that good and bad mingle 
together; that the self-same hedge which suc- 
cours the medicinal flower shelters and strength- 
ens the noxious weed. The grand old walls of 
our cathedrals compass alike the child of God 
who goes solemnly to praise and pray, and the 
reprobate who makes an idle and wicked pro- 
menade of the stately aisles. Soit is with books 
and the book-trade. Two unpretending blue 
covers inclose the result of some valuable 
thought, as in the case of E.H.R.; and two 
others, in size or colour scarcely dissimilar, com- 
pass some vile trash by an Indian officer. There 
is something still to be thankful for in the fact 
that such coarse, slipshod, discordant doggrel 
does not often show its unblushing face. We 
need not expend words on stanzas so completely 
deformed that they set the most ordinary prin- 
ciples of taste at defiance. In a military sense, 
we neither doubt our author’s ability, his 
courage, nor his right to take part with those 
grand British heroes who made the name of 
Balaklava immortal; but when into the thick of 
such a fight he forcibly spurs his Pegasus—for 
the poor quadruped has somehow lost his wings 
—and leaves him there miserably lamed and 
wounded, we think a very plain case of cruelty 
is made out. Our readers shall decide. It 
should be stated that the Cossacks have just 
stolen at early dawn on our redoubts. 


The Turks were taken by surprise, 
And soon bolted from the outpost, 

To the tune, well known in Eastern parts, 
Of “ The Devil take the hindmost.” 


So, embolden'd by this poor success, 
The cautious Russians now advance 
All down the plain, and seem inclined 


And to check this unexpected move, 
At which the Allies seem’d annoy'd, 

The Highlanders came down the hill, 
And the Heavy Brigade deploy’d. 


And helm and plume and penoncelle 
Shone right merrily in the van, 
And with flashing eyes and swelling hearts 
tode full many a proper man. 
** Form line two-deep, my clansmen true,’ 
Was the order brief, stern, and rare; 
‘‘ These be but slaves—for freeborn men 
We must reserve the hollow square. 
The Russian horse, no way dismay’d, 
Came rattling up the slope at last, 
Like men resolved to die at once, 
Or clear their lost and sullied caste. 
But a volley from the Scotch Brigade 
Pour’d in with calm and deadly aim, 
Snuff'd out the spark ere Honour’s breath 
Could fan it into manly flame. 
And now they move towards the right, 
And re-form their broken array, 
As if they thought by brag to keep 
The laurels they had thrown away. 
But from the heights Lord Raglan mark'd 
This manceuvre with so much pain, 
That he orders sent to Lucan’s chief 
To drive the vermin from the plain. 
Psyche and other 
title, and, as such, is apt to mislead. It has no 
reference whatever to the classic fable which 
Mrs. Tighe coloured with such fine imagination; 
but Psyche is merely the Christian name ofa 
very fair mortal, who certainly does not awaken 
the interest of that particular goddess whom 
Venus put to death in spite and Jupiter made 
immortal from pity. 
Mr. Cruice, unlike the heathen god, has 
not the power of making his Psyche immortal. 


A young and inexperienced poet would always 
do well to study a fine model; but let him be 
careful and certain as to the object of his study. 
Above all, it is not that he may be instructed in 
the manner of his great prototype, but rather 
that he may be taught the proud elevation and 
sustainment of ideas. Now, it is precisely the 
manner of Mr. Cruice whichis not new; but you 
know without a doubt the road he has tra- 
velled to the contemplation of his Psyche. It 
is the practice of the prairie Indian, and espe- 
cially in seasons of danger, to use the most 
subtle art in the obliteration of his trail; but 
Mr. Cruice has altogether eschewed the useful 
plan of the savage. All around the fountain 
the ground thick with footprints. When he 
says, 
How fair she was ’twere vain to tell, 
that is one footprint plain enough ; or 


?Twas in the hour, ’twas in the scene, 
So calm, so beautiful, so fair, 
It seem’d that love’s own light had been 
Shed over every object there, 
that is another; or 
Thou art my hope, whate'er betide, 
My life, my joy, wherever placed; 
Without thee all the world beside 
Were but a cheerless, hopeless waste. 
that is another still. Mr. Cruice presents one of 
those common instances of a facile muse whose 
worst enemy is its easy impressibility. A boy 
may learn to swim with bladders; but a time 
comes when his own brawny arms ought unsup- 
ported to wrestle with the stream. It is not fit, 


loiter too long by the parent nest, or cling too 
tenaciously to the succouring twigs. In nine- 
tenths of our poets it is a fatal error to plunge 
into the dissection of that feeling which rhymes 
prettily in “ plighted” and “blighted,” for love 
is, or has been, in every soul so strong a passion, 


demonstration. 
feeblest poem in Mr. Cruice’s collection. 


evidence of self-reliance. 
“The cry is still they come. 


” 


Here are three 


bear the dramatic form: The Student of Jena; and 
Mokanna, or the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, by 
William Cooper, B.A.; and Orestes and his 
Avengers, by Goronva Camlan. Our readers can 
hardly have failed to observe that few dramas 
are noticed in our columns. Every year spawns 
its scores, which we inspect, but do not trouble 
our reader with their contents. Of all bad com- 
positions, a bad drama is the worst. With two 





To fairly try, like men, their chance. 





or three glorious exceptions, we have no living 


-oems is rather an ambitious | 


In the first place the poet wants largeness of 
thought, and secondly independence of manner. | 


where he has paused to drink he has trampled | 


even for health’s sake, that the young bird should | 


that all written record of it, unless by the most | 
impulsive and impassioned genius, is a weak | 
In this sense Psyche is the | 
It is in | 
some of his other compositions that we see the | 


performances which, if not strictly dramas, yet | 


| poet who can soar into dramatic greatness and 


grandeur. It may be said that the field for 
dramatic pursuits is not so ample as heretofore; 
but we do not believe it. There are certain 
accessories which were lavishly used by the old 
Greek dramatists, and not sparely employed by 
Shakspere, which are not suited to the present 
time; but the passions are much alike in all 
ages. Every age naturally produces its own 
| dramatic materials; and the fact of their remain- 
ing unused shows not the unadaptability of the 
materials, but the absence of a genius who can 
make them visible to the mental gaze. Once so 
made, the public instantly recognise their truth, 
for they bear the impress of national manners 
and activities. A thousand superstitions have 
exploded; the schoolmaster has been abroad, and 
scattered the shadowy family of supernaturals; 
therefore the mere structural portion of the 
modern drama must vary from the ancient. The 
| sympathies with old customs being weakened, 
} and the reverence for old superstitions gone, it 
| naturally follows that, if no genius arise to 
| embody the requirement of dramatic life, the 
| 
| 


| age will be unrepresented, and the public will be 
certain to seek theatrical amusement in the 
place of theatrical instruction. 

| Neither of the three works we have just named 
| indicate the presence of that genius for whom 
| we have yearned and prayed. We have said 
something in praise of Zhe Student of Jena when 
we declare that it does credit to its German 
inspiration. It is German to the last degree of 
gentlemanly devilry. It was performed very 
respectably in Norwich in 1842; and we must 
say that the ultra-improbability of the story may 
be profitably overlooked for the sake of the 
opportunities which the poet has given for a dis- 
play of fine histrionic situations. Mr. Cooper 
has been fortunate in having his other drama, 
The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, also put on the 
stage. Of the two, this surely is the drama of 
the purest literary merit. The style of compo- 
sition is manly and firm. When men and women 
speak from the stage, we delight to hear that 
they speak like mortals. That they so speak in 
this drama shows not more the consistency than 
the good taste of Mr. Cooper. 

Orestes and the Avengers was never intended, 
neither is its construction adapted, for the stage; 
but it is a work of considerable power and grasp 
of intellect. Where there is constructive ability 
or strong imagination, as in Mr. Camlan, the old 
story of Orestes, which every schoolboy knows, is 
calculated to draw it forth. One who is not 
utterly blind to the value of fiction may see how 
the Hellenic fables strengthened the under- 
standing and made better the heart. That pic- 
ture of Orestes, the murderer of his mother, flying 
from the avenging Furies and finding peace no- 
where, is a fearful picture. Before Orestes every 
murderer's conscience had its Furies—raging first 
in the wandering Cain—and pursuing no less 
remorsely the wretch who was hanged last week. 
All the force of the moral has flowed like a burn- 
ing flood from the pen of Mr. Camlan: therefore 
his drama is profitable for instruction. 

There are two more books on our list which 
rary somewhat in rank—they are Su Geoffrey 
and other Poems, by Henry Grazebrook, and The 
Abbey and other Poems, by T. N. Beasley. The 
first gentleman is not new to us; but in none of 
his former poems has he shown his complete 
triumph over the difficulties of art as he has shown 
it in the poem Sir Geoffrey. . He has voluntarily 
written a portion of this poem in triplets-—a most 
| difficult mode of rhyming when we consider that 
the sense should flow naturally into the musical 
terminations. His success has not been doubtful. 

Mr. Beasley is less artistic, yet he is no mean 
artist. His verses have few crudities, but are 
| marked with thoughtfulness and tenderness. 





| Contes de Cantorbery. Traduits en vers Francais de 
| Grorrry CHAucER par le CHEVALIER DE 
CuateLarnx. Tome.1, London: Pickering. 

| Tue difficulty of rendering the English of Chaucer 
into French verse will be understood by a trial. 
Take any dozen lines and try to translate them into 
good French, and yet to preserve the English ideas, 
and the formidable nature of the task so boldly un- 
dertaken and so successfully accomplished by the 
Chevalier de Chatelain will be understood. It isa 
monument of industry, taste, and skill, and will in- 
troduce to thousands of his countrymen works 
hitherto unknown to them, and which, indeed, few 
Englishmen have read through. 
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“MISCELLANEOUS. 
EDINBURGH. 


Edir burgh Dissected, including Strictures on its | 
Institutions, Legal, Clerical, Medical, Educa- | 
tional, &c.: to which are added Confessions and 
Opinions of a Tory Country Gentleman, with u 
variety of anecdotical and other matter, in a | 
series of Letters addressed to Roger Cutlar, Esq., 
by his Nephew. Edinburgh: Hogg. London: 
Groombridge. 

Tris book, professedly by an English resident 

in Edinburgh, is clever and interesting, although 

we should have preferred a more slashing and 
thorough treatment of a subject so peculiarly 
rich and inviting. Edinburgh is a social struc- 
ture so exceedingly unique, that to dissect it 
adequately would require, not only the most 
intimate and lengthened acquaintance with the 
city, but powers of analysis and anatomy almost 
first-rate. Twice before, at least, was a similar 
task attempted—and in both cases with a great 
deal more cleverness, although with consider- 
ably less candour, than by the author before us. 

In 1819 Lockhart, aided by Professor Wilson, 

issued his “ Peter’s Letters,” the larger part of | 

which was devoted to a caustic and trenchant 
satire on the literary and political parties of the 

Scottish metropolis, and to bold and vigorous 

sketches of its leading lawyers, clergymen, 


and authors. Than some of _ these por- 
traits, particularly those of John Clerk, 
Jeffrey, and Sir Walter Scott, few things 


in literature are better for breadth, force, and 

rough but picturesque accuracy and discrimina- | 
tion. Taking the work, however, as a whole, it | 
was rather a caricature than a correct picture, 

and could scarcely be considered worthy of Lock- 

hart’s, and still less of Wilson his coadjutor’s, 

genius. It breathed a prematurely bitter and 

disappointed spirit, and had that taint of coarse- | 
ness from which none of Lockhart’s works was 

quite free. It produced, however, a very consi- 

derable excitement, aroused against the 

author a great deal of hostility—often a true 

mark of power. Some years later—in 1825, we 

think—the late Robert Mudie published anony- 

mously a book entitled “The Modern Athens,” 
full of that quaint satiric humour, nearly un- 

tinged by malignity, although racy and poignant, 

which was characteristic of the man. We re- 

member distinctly his description of the King’s 
visit to Edinburgh as exceedingly graphic and 
entertaining. The book made a momentary noise, | 
although it is now nearly forgotten. ‘The men of 
Blackwood, who were then running riot in their 
young power, and who thought that a Dundee 
man had no right to poach on their peculiar 
manor, pounced upon the offender, and treated 

him and his book with merciless severity. Yet 

Mudie, although not to be compared with Wilson 

for imagination or rich humour, or with 
Lockhart for vigorous intellect and strength 
of style, was a man of no ordinary genius. 
Some of his sketches, such as one of Brougham, 
in his ‘‘ Babylon the Great” (a work on London, 
somewhat famous in its day, but now sunk in 
that Maelstrom of oblivion which has swallowed 

many better works) were remarkably spirited ; 
one or two extracts from his poetry are still pre- 
served in scrap-books; and his latter works on 

natural history were deservedly popular. His 
memory is yet cherished by some in “bonny 

Dundee,” where he spent his early manhood; 
and in an admirable satiric engraving of the 
characters of that town as they appeared in 1820 
to a clever artist of the place, Harwood by 
name (who is still living), Mudie’s figure is yet 
to be found in almost every second house in it, 
standing behind the rest, and darting from his 
sharp hook-nosed countenance, a look of inde- 

scribably waggish observation and intelligence on 
his companions. The engraving to which we 
refer is entitled “The Executive,” and all the 
characters in it, with the exception of one vene- 
rable clergyman of eighty-six, are now dead 

while its author is not very much past the 
prime of his life. , 

The author of the third attempt to dissect | 
Edinburgh, now on our table, is neither a Wilson, 
a Lockhart, nor evena Mudie; but he is a clever, 
accomplished, and, what is far better, he is. so far | 
as we can judge, a thoroughly honest and richt- 
hearted man. He has, indeed, not a few erotchets. 
which we deduct from his claims and character 


and 








decent, sensible-looking men. But we do not 
sternly quarrel with crotchets, any more than 
with long hair or ponderous beards; and there- 


fore, after adding a few grains of salt, we are | 


willing to homologate the general statements of 


this interesting volume, and to maintain that, if | 
Edinburgh count him her enemy, it can only be | 


on the old ground that he has “told her the 
truth.” 

He commences with a lively account of his 
first entrance in Edinburgh, and of the general 
impression made on his mind by the view of its 
streets, squares, and monuments. To most men, 
whether they enter this “City of Palaces” from 
east or west, north or south, their first visit to 
Edinburgh is an era in their life. The dusky 
grandeur which shrouds its distant outline, as 
though the smoke of an eternal battle were en- 
wrapping its pinnacles and hills: the mountains, 
which here seem to retire from it in reverence 
and awe, and there to crowd round it in wonder 
and curiosity: the bold promontories and “ giant- 
snouted” crags of Salisbury, the Castle and the 
Calton hill: the huge spine of the old town, like 
that of some enormous mastodon or megatherium 
of the ancient geological formations rising up 
toward the Castle-rock; during the day, “ piled 
deep and massy, close and high,” thick and 
dark, as gathered thunders ; and at night starred 


with ten thousand lustres, as with burning gems: | 


the vast hollow between the two towns, re- 
sembling the valley in Mirza’s vision, with the 
North-bridge spanning it like a cloud, and with 
lights as from the “ Arabian heaven,” half con- 
cealing and half revealing its depth in the dark- 
ness: the regularity and elegance of the streets: 
the continual glimpses of the country with its 
green, of trees or mountains or the sea, which 
struggle through at every point, and never fora 
moment permit you to Jose sight of Nature, 
the subdued bustle of the old city and the 
Silence wherever you go 

of the new: the innumerable memories and as- 
sociations which in the absence of living men 
seem to people the most solitary streets with a 
far nobler race: the thought that this is the 
mountain metropolis of a mountain land—the 
proud capital of an unconquered country—the 
place where native Royalty once presided over 
the haughtiest nation in the world, and the old 
lion of Scottish independence was often rampant, 
and the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum now 
uttered its fierce voice in courts and Parlia- 
ments, and now roused itself in terrible popular 
commotions, enacting many a deed of wild 
justice, and now reared a tribunal of letters, 
the verdicts of which were heard and obeyed in 
every land as though “seven thunders” were 
speaking through the throat of one review— 
the place where Hume doubted, and Robinson 
demonstrated, and Dugald Stewart lectured, and 
Jeffrey spoke, and Scott wrote, and Thomas 
3rown speculated, and Burns was ruined, and 
Chalmers thundered, and Andrew Thomson 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come, and Wilson shed abroad his 
wondrous meteoric fire:—all this, and much more 
than all this, comes rushing into every one’s mind 
as he enters Edinburgh, invests it with a magical 
interest, and during the first days and weeks of 
his sojourn makes him doubt whether he be in 
the body or out of the body, since verily he can- 
not tell. When we first entered it in 1831, Sir 
Walter Scott had newly left it on his last pil- 


grimage. But still Wilson was pacing its 
streets and pouring out the wild harmony 
of his voice in one of its halls, as well as 


glorifying every first day of the month by 
his splendid improvisations in Maga: Andrew 
Thomson had in the beginning of the year 
dropped down at his own door, and died 
in the prime of his life and of his popu- 
larity, and the church of St. George’s was 


now ashrine without a saint; but Chalmers was | 


in his theological class-room, and at times, too, 
was shaking the pulpits of the city by the undi- 
minished energy of his zeal and oratorical genius. 
John Clerk was in his dotage; but still the broad 
brogue of Cockburn was resounding in the Par- 
liament-house, and the elear shrill treble of 
Jeffrey was now cutting the fine distinctions of 


his subtle intellect, and now “trembling” under | 


| the beautiful figures of his chaste yet fertile 
fancy. Leslie, of “heat” notoriety, was waxing 
old, his “heat” becoming cool, and his light 


as readily as we would shear off. if we could, the | within a short time of its final extinction; but 
| 


beards and moustaches of many estimable per- 
sons of our acquaintance, and reduce them—nill 
they, will they—to their original aspect of 


| his admirable successor, Professor Forbes, was at 
| hand, who, ifnot equal to the other in originality 
| or grasp, was destined to surpass him in useful 





| old Greyfriars. 


| teaching and sincere enthusiasm for nature and 
natural science. The steps of Dr. Jamieson, the 
author of the great “ Scottish Dictionary ” were 
now somewhat straitened on the streets, and age 
had bent his portly Johnsonian form ; but John 
Brown was then in the prime of his powers 
and unbounded pulpit acceptance. On a plat- 
form where Guthrie was not yet, John 
Ritchie of the Potter-row had approved him- 
self almost equal to the departed giant of 
St. George’s—not indeed in logical force and 
overwhelming eloquence, but in readiness of 
speech and in exuberance of humour. Candlish had 
not arrived, but Gordon and Henry Grey were elo- 
quently preaching, and John Bruce was breathing 
on large yet select assemblies the spell of his 
strange genius, Robertson, of the Established 
Church, Crawford, and others, were not yet due ; 
but Dr. Muir was publishing his elegancies in 
that large “Lady's Magazine” called St. Stephen’s 
Chureh, and in curious contrast to him, Dr. 
Inglis, a frost-bit Titan, was leading his clear, 
calm, cumulative, and manly argumentations 
before audiences of more gravity and calibre in 
It was fine for young enthusiasts 
to walk the streets in these days, and at one point 


| to meet the majestic form of Christopher North, 


and at another to encounter the hurrying step of 
Chalmers; here to see the Grecian face of Sir 
William Hamilton, and there again to watch the 
slight slim form and dark restless eye of Jeffrey ; 
yonder to notice the huge heavy bulk and saga- 
cious pawky eye of Dr. Inglis, and once more to 
admire the tall stately figure, grave apostolic 
countenance, and the clustering locks of gray 
shading the magnificent brow of Dr. Gordon. 
These men are all gone for ever; another race, 
and we fear an inferior one, has succeeded; and 
when we pass now through the well-known 
thoroughfares, we seem to have fallen into the 
midst of a crowd of strangers and of little men. 
It is with these latter, however, that the pre- 
sent limner of Edinburgh must deal; and with 
these the Nephew of Roger Cutlar, Esq., deals on 
the whole honestly and well. It is not, however, 
till he comes to the 49th page of his work that 
he characterises any of the living celebrities of 
the city. Up to this he is occupied with de- 
scribing all the pros and cons of the Scott Monu- 
ment, Princes-street, Waverley Gardens, Castle 


Mound, Register-office, Wellington and other 
statues, the various Banks, the Bridges, the 
Botanic Gardens, Canonmills, Holyrood, West- 


port, &., &c., &e. This part of the book is 
very entertaining, as a collection of the floating 
talk and opinion of Edinburgh on its own 
edifices, &e., and suggests the thought that 
either the author isa native of the city in dis- 
guise, or that he has used his brief period of re- 
sidence remarkably well. 

In his seventh letter he describes himself as 
attenling a public meeting on National Educa- 
tion, where he hears Lord Panmure, and Guthrie, 
and other men of mark and likelihood. He is 
more an admirer of Guthrie’s broad, genial, 
catholic nature than he is of his oratory or 
genius. He seems to think that, with all his 
benevolence of character and width of sym- 
pathies, Guthrie’s preaching is often well- 
illustrated commonplace, and his platform 
speeches are generally well-sustained claptrap; 
that his thought is rather scanty and superficial 
as well; and that his stories and jokes are 
repeated usque ad nauseam. Still Guthrie, he 
admits, is a power in this bustling age—an age 
which he thoroughly understands, so far, at least, 
as its outer and upper currents are concerned. 

Our author has a hearty hatred—and makes 
no disguise of it—for the Free Church of Scot- 
land, and strives to prove that it is just an alias 
of Popery. On this we do not enter, although in 


| some points we agree with him, and on others 


differ. 

In letter eighth the Nephew has some remarks 
on education, in the course of which he takes 
occasion to have a fling at classical learning. We 
suspect that, had he had more of the lore he 
despises, he would not have indited such a clause 
as we find at page 59: “ Milton has produced an 

| epic equal to the ‘Eneid,’ and second only to the 
| ‘Tliad.””” Had he ever read the ‘ Eneid’ in the 
original he would never have ventured to com- 
pare that unfinished and insipid production— 
beautiful as many of its passages are—to the 
“Paradise Lost.” What comparison between 
Turnus and Satan, Eneas and Adam, Creusa and 
Eve, or between the measured elegancies of the 
| Latin poem and the massive grandeurs of the 
| English? The Nephew, when he reaches the 
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mature 
subjects which he in some measure understands. 


But what on such a theme can you expect from | 
a person who tells us, page 65, “that the Greek | 
Truly, for him to reply | 
to Bulwer on the subject of classical study, is for | 


for verbero is rurrow.” 


a blunderbuss to respond to a cannon. 


In the eleventh letter we find him in Dr. 


Candlish’s Chapel, where he very graphically, 
y § Ys | 


and we believe truly, describes the preaching of 


that celebrated individual, of whom Chalmers | 


used to say that he had “ mair promptitude than 
poor,’ and whom a critic lately compares to 
“Jove on Ida, throwing a cloud around him 
whenever he does any bad or dirty thing.” 


a very clever and remarkable person. 
still more remarkable for his restlessness than for 
his energy—for his bustle than for his progress. 
He may be called a bit of Burke, possessing a 
good deal of that subtle special-pleading power 
which Burke sometimes used in his state papers; 
but utterly destitute of his grand philosophic 
compass—of his uniform clearness—of his rich 
reflection—and of his vast and glowing imagina- 
tion. Candlish has fire ; but it is always half 
choked with a sophistical smoke. He has readi- 
ness, but it is rather a knack than a gift; he has 
force, but it is more convulsive than gigantic; 
he has sometimes a fatal facility of no-meaning 
verbiage and an endless supply of small argu- 
ments, reminding you of the choicest needles and 
pins of Lilliputian warriors. But he never 
touches the heart—never the imagination, in the 
high sense of that word; and he_ gives 
you rather the impression of a man trying to 
sweat himself into earnestness, than of being 
earnest intus et in cute. Hence the result is 
rather perspiration than inspiration. In many of 
his sermons and speeches he reminds you of the 
sun in certain misty atmospheres, all day long 


The | 
far-famed pontiff of the Free Church is certainly | 
But he is | 


trying to break out, and giving you the hope that | 


he will, but uniformly retiring into clouds and 
darkness, the more tantalising for the occasional 
abortive openings and strangled gleams. Indeed, 
in this incessant intellectual provocation lies 
much of his power. He keeps men expecting 
and expecting till the end of everything he does, 
and will till the end of his mortal life. But, 
while he always stirs, excites, awakens, and 
often irritates, he never satisfies the judgment or 
even fills the memory. The light he casts is 
thick; the impression he makes is at once con- 
fused and momentary, and, although his enormous 
energy and business-talent render him a powerful 
leader, it is as often into as out of bogs that he 
conducts his party—indeed, some might even 
conclude that he loves to get his Church into 


scrapes, such as that of its connection in 1846 | 


with American slavery, that he may show his 
dexterity in the work of extrication. Our 
author justly attributes to him, as he appears in 
the pulpit, “absence of repose ”—a characteristic 


which distinguishes him in all the motions of his | 


mind and body. Whether speaking, walk- 
ing, or writing, he is fidgetiness  incar- 
nate. His style, amidst its darkness, is 


everlastingly in motion—it is mist dancing, | 
The Nephew | 


but not dissolving, in the wind. 
wonders how people sleep under him—forgetting 
that, while absolute silence tends to produce 


slumber, so often does the perpetual ticking of a | 


clock, or the perpetual crashing of a small cata- 
ract. His books on the Atonement, Romans, &c., 
have been abortions. They seem, as Byron said 
of the speeches of Windham, “sad sophistry,” 


and destitute of the frequent vigour of his deli- | 


very, and the piquant smallness of his person, 
they have palled on, or tired out, the public. 
Some of his recent sermons are subtle and elo- 
quent; but by far the best of his books is his 
reply to Maurice. 


To his description of his disappointment with | 


Candlish’s preaching, the Nephew annexes some 


rather shrewd and caustic remarks on the present | 


attitude of the clergy to the age. In these we 


cordially agree, alike in his idea that, laborious | 


and excellent and useful as they are, they are in | 


general behind the spirit of the times, and in his 


notion that their being overwrought and under- | 


paid is one cause of this. He says, “with the 
exception of some few in Edinburgh and in other 
Cities, that the livings of the Scottish established 
clergy are not equal to the wages of a clerk in 
a factory, or a foreman mechanic, and those of 
the dissenting ministers are still lower.” Hence 
many sad consequences. Hence the standard 
of talent amongst them is gradually sinking, 


although this is partly counteracted by the fact ! rate (for him) productions as the “ Isle of Palms, 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| Hence much obscure 
struggle. Hence many small libraries, and many 


ill-furnished larders. Hence many sink into prema- 
ture and nameless graves. Hence many abortive 


books are hurried into publication, with the vain | 


hope of adding to their authors’ scanty funds. | 


Hence many unseemly squabbles on the subject 
of money with their congregations. Hence not 
a few efforts at getting out from what are called 
“ smaller ” to “larger” spheres of usefulness, to 
which a Scottish poet wittily alludes, where, in 
writing an epitaph on a country clergyman, h 
says: 


He didna’ stare or stamp or bawl, 
Like lads hard fechtin’ for a ca)l, 
Or aulder hands wad risk their saul 
For a tran 
And then say ‘twas God's doing, all 
Their elevation, 
Hence the abandonment by many of the minis- 
terial office’ for commerce, agriculture, or some 
other secular calling. It should be mentioned, 
however, that noble efforts are being made in 
various denominations to raise the scale 
stipend to a respectable amount, as well as to 
provide for infirm or aged ministers. 
In his twelfth letter the Nephew enters the 
| Parliament-house, where at first, however, he 
seems disposed to cry that “all is barren,” and 
deplores the want of the ancient genius loci. He 
finds great fault with the old subject of the 


slation 


“law’s delay,” and produces a fearful list of 
of 


abuses connected with 
business in that temple 
not very familiar with the present lumi 
naries of the Scottish bar, and are by no 
means disposed to liken them to the Jeffreys, 
Cockburns, and Henry Erskines of the past; 
but we have heard, amidst others of such excep- 
tions to the general dullness as Duncan MacNeil 
on the bench—Sundy Logan (so always familiarly 
valled), the humorous and astute Sheriff of 
Forfarshire—two Glasgow youths of much per- 


the management 
of Themis. We are 


formance and more promise, Shand and Moncreiff 


—and our friend John Campbell Smith, recently 
passed advocate, and who (if true to himself) 
threatens to be a Coriolanus among the “ Volsci” 
an honest, able, and straightforward thinker and 


of 


| eighteen letters which follow. 


pleader, in an atmosphere where subtlety and | 


falsehood too often, like the colours in shot silk, 
interchange, and all but inextricably intertwine. 
Of these, with the exception of Lord Justice 
General MacNeil, the Nephew takes no notice ; 
nor do we blame him, for we are persuaded that, 


besides, there are in the wilderness of the Parlia- | 


ment House not a few very beautiful flowers, 
which, if not “blushing,” nor capable of such an 
unparliamentary proceeding, are yet “ unseen” 


and unheard of, and even the flavour of whose 


“sweetness” is as yet “wasted” upon the 
“ desert air.” 

In the thirteenth letter, the Nephew, in 
general only sharp and wide-awake, waxes 


poetical, and passes somewhat abruptly and in- 
consequentially (unless, indeed, his lodging was 
an attic) from his “lodgings” to “ Thoughts 
associated with //eaven.” Te then 


| 


age of his uncle, will restrict himself to | that the standard of training is steadily rising. | the “ City of the Plague,” and “The Forresters.” 
misery, poverty, and| Where, O Nephew, 


has Christopher North 
“ applied the lash to the censors of Swift ?” We 
have seen, indeed, that immaculate character 
defended in Blackwood ; but one of his defenders, 
we are almost positive, was Lockhart, and ano- 
ther Aytoun—par nobile fratrum. We cannot 
conceive of the great genial Christopher inter- 
posing himself between a Yahoo and the yells of 
disgusted and angry humanity. There is no 
analogy, although our author seems to think so, 
between the case of Burns and that of Swift. 
Burns, with all his errors and faults, was a warm- 
hearted man; Swift was either mad or a cold- 
blooded monster. Lord Jeffrey’s attack on 
him unanswered to this hour; and, while 
more than any other of his productions it shall 
preserve his own fame, it for ever embalms 
Swift’s infamy. The Nephew twaddles about 
“Swift bestowing his affections on Stella and 
Vanessa,” as if this were the crime charged 
against him—as if he were accused of erring and 
infatuated passion, and not of cold treachery 
and cruel hardheartedness. In the same page 
Thackeray is denominated “dear bewitching 


18 


| Thackeray ”—words which had been subjectively 


more appropriate in Roger Cutlar’s niece than 
his nephew, and which objectively might, so far 
as the spirit of his works goes, be as well applied 
to the author of “Gulliver's Travels ” as to him of 
“Pendennis.” Of our contributor, Mr. Gilfillan, 
the Nephew in the next page says the following 
civil thing, for which, no doubt, Apollodorus is 


| very thankful :—“ Hogg’s Instructor is less the 


magazine of a party than of the ppblic at large ; 
and, having for one of its regular contributors 
the gifted Gilfillan, one is always sure to meet 
with something attractive in its columns—the 
sparkling style of this writer rendering his pro- 
ductions great favourites, especially with the 
young.” 

Letter fifteenth contains some good descrip- 
tions, although here and there a little Herveyish, 
of the cemeteries around Edinburgh—Dean, War- 
riston, &c. In letter sixteenth his talk is chiefly of 
the Royal Academy and of artistic genius. We 
have not time to enlarge so particularly on the 
In the same easy, 
gossiping and on the whole delightful style, 
the Nephew, assisted by a character whom he 
introduces, called Ralph Orland, descants on @ 
great variety of topics, such as the Medical Pro- 
fession: Professors Simpson, Syme, and Millar; 
Leith Walk ; Newhaven; Trinity; Granton ; 
Grange Cemetery ; Chalmers’s Grave; Dentists 


and Druggists (his two scenes from the 
| farce of “The Tooth Doctor” are very enter 
taining) Difficulties of Authorship ; D’Is- 


gallantly | 


launches out on the subject of the Millennium, | 


as expounded by Dr. Cumming. In the course 
of this voyage he makes out one island of dis- 
covery, which we regret that all the Doctor's 
readers have not found—the fact, namely, that he 
possesses “grasp of mind.” He might quite as 
justly have attributed to him Baconian know- 
ledge or Shaksperean imagination. Dr. Cum- 
ming has some good qualities, considerable readi- 
ness, aud great fluency, and has dexterously 
managed his share of the Popish controversy ; 
but to ascribe to him grasp of mind is ridiculous 
The majority of his books are washy common- 
place—often, indeed, the dilutions of the dilutions 
of other minds. He cannot even sfea/ a strong or 
original thing. 

In letter fourteenth he writes of William and 
Robert Chambers and Adam Black. He tells 
a story of Mr. Black having declined the 
offer of knighthood, saying that it would sound 
like a burlesque on the title to hear some urchin 
addressing him, “Sir Adam, I’m wanting a penny 
pencil”— Adam being a stationer as well as pub- 
lisher. He speaks well of the oratory of William 
Chambers, and in so doing stands alone, we 
believe, amongst men. He comes then to 
Christopher North; and his remarks on him, if not 
very new or eloquent, are sensible enough, although 
he rather depreciates those wondrous dialogues, 
the Noctes, and thinks that Wilson’s fame 
will hereafter be chiefly based on such second- 


” 


raeli, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Derby, &ce., &e., &c. 
In the course of the book the Nephew visits 
Cloverlea, the residence of his friend Orland’s 
father, and a great part of the book consists of 
conversations with that gentleman, who in his 
youth had been a Tory and a familiar of John 
Wilson’s, but had been converted to Liberalism, 
and who discusses politics and political men at 
creat length, and with great good sense. Indeed, 
the political part of the book is in general admi- 
rable, aud might almost augur an older and 
firmer hand than that of the sketchy Nephew. 
Yet we have been assured that the book, with all 
its inequalities, is by one author. é' 
The Nephew on the whole we pronounce a fine 
fellow, although his work will not please all 
classes. He is no teetotaller, for instance, and 
seems not overmuch to value the efficiency of 
that system as a moral power. He is, as we have 
seen, keenly opposed to the Free Church, and 
may expect,to have its organs, great and small, 
down upon him for his pains. He cares little for 
the projected union between the Free and the 
United Presbyterian Churches, and seems to 
think it would resemble a junction between 
twilight and gross darkness. He has a strong 
leaning to Episcopalianism. Among the many 
institutions in Edinburgh he has, we think, 
omitted all mention of the Philosophical Institu- 
tion, for which that very learned, modest, and 
religious body is sure to owe him a grudge. 
South-country readers may not be aware 
that there exists in the Modern Athens 


‘a knot of some hundred sages, who, although 


| 
| 


they deem themselves “wiser than all their 


teachers,” yet condescend to invite the more 
celebrated men of the day to lecture to them— 
| not to get information, since they are already, 
they think, up to everything, but to subject these 
strangers to the scalpel of Edinburgh anatomical 
criticism. 


These worthies are great hero-wore 
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shippers too, as well as critics, but their worship 
is confined to Goethe, Fichte, Carlyle, and them- 
selves. Although not one of them has ever 
written a Look of even average merit, you might 
imagine from their talk, their self-consequence, 
and their sneering severities at others, that each 
of them was a bearded Solon or Socrates at the 
very least. 


assumption, starched pride, and nil admirari con- 
temptuousness. 
racters: ‘The hearts of them are torpid or dead, 
and, consequently, the heads of them are ‘not 


alive.” Why has the Nephew not stepped into | 
Queen-street Hall and sketched these transcen- | 


dent spirits sitting, like another Roman senate, 
in judgment on Kingsley and Isaac Taylor, on 
Delta and Wilson, on Lindsay Alexander, and 
Morell, and seeming to say ‘You may have 


passed the ordeal of the whole world, but you | 


have not yet passed ours—weE shall bring you to 
your level ”? 

The Nephew says nothing either of Mrs. Stir- 
ling and her “esthetic tea.” This lady, the 
author of “ Fanny Hervey,” has succeeded to the 
teapot, if not fully to the talents, of Mrs. Crowe, 
and collects around her the leading lions of Edin- 
burgh science, theology, and literature. She 
herself has some pretensions to ability, and is the 


granddaughter of the great linguist, John Hunter, | 


of St. Andrew’s. Around her board there assem- 


ble the Guthries, and Crawfords, and Robert Lees, | 


representing various shades of the theology of the 
city; the Sypies and Simpsons of the medical 
schools; the’Logans, Inglises, MacNeils, and 
John Gordons of the law; and almost all the 
eminent men of letters, as well as the Smiths, 
Masseys, Dobells, Blackies, and other young or 
middle-aged poets. Delightful, we have no 
doubt, are these reunions ; sweet and strong the 


tea; rich the cake, and equally so the conversation. | 


But we linger in sadness as we remember the dearer 
and still brightercircle of ten yearsago. Edinburgh 


has of late lost not only her old stars, such as | 
Wilson, Jeffrey, and Hamilton, but several emi- | 


nent men who were not risen to their full altitude 
when arrested—more or less prematurely—by 
the stroke of death. 


massive mind as Miller’s, and no such Christian 
journalist, is to be found in the Modern Athens; 
no man of such fine philosophic grasp of nature 
as a science, or of such general accomplishments, 
as Edward Forbes, now exists there; and with 


the lamented Samuel Brown there is none to vie, | 


in height of aim, in originality and breadth of 
idea, in living burning eloquence, or in swift, 
subile, and ethereal genius. 


FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Homer might have been a respectable ballad- 
singer in his day; but he never wrote the “Iliad.” 
Shakspere might have acted a respectable 
second part at the Globe ; but he never wrote 
‘*Macbeth” or “Hamlet.” Walter Scott might 
have been a sound Scotch lawyer, but had nothing 
to do with the Waverley Novels. Columbus 
might have made a voyage to Madeira; but he 
never discovered America. And so we go on, in 
this infidel generation, demolishing all the re- 
spectable names of the past—if we can—and 
casting out doubts against every modern dis- 
covery. Watt, for instance, did not invent the 
steam-engine; the electric telegraph was invented 
a century before Wheastone was heard of ; and we 
shall hear some day that the ancient Mexicans 
cooked by gas and washed by steam. Columbus 
did not discover America. Who made the dis- 
covery then? Some wild Northmen, we are 
told; and a very learned and expensive book 
was published at Copenhagen some years ago, 
to prove the fact. Some believed in this book; 


some did not; and the question might have been | 


an open question as between Columbus the 
Genoese and Halfdan the Icelander, had not 
recently John Chinaman been thrown in to vex 
it. According to Mr. J. Hanley, of San Fran- 
cisco in California, who pretends to a knowledge 
of the Chinese language, the Chinese made the 
discovery of America a thousand years before 
Columbus; and their books describe a country, 
Mexico apparently, lying from them 20,000 


They unite in themselves all the 
worst features of the Edinburgh character, its 


As Carlyle says of similar cha- | " e 
| the Army Estimates, the Holy Alliance, Education, | 


I Such were Hugh Miller, | 
Edward Forbes, and Samuel Brown. No such | 


| Speeches on Social and Political Subjects, with Historical | 


Introductions. By Henry Lorp BrovuGHam. 
Vol. I. London: Griffin and Co. 
Turs is a republication in a more compact form, and 
at asmaller price, of the collection of speeches that 
was given to the world a few years ago, but which now 
are to be added to the edition of Lord Brougham’s 
complete works, issued periodically by Messrs. Griffin 
and Co. The volume before us contains the forensic 
rations in the Queen’s case, the case of the Hunts, 
the Rey. R. Blawn, and on the libel on the Durham 
| clergy; and among the political speeches are those on 


Trish Law, Imprisonment for Debt, the Bed-chamber 
question, and at the Wellington Festival. Reading 
them, we are reminded of the mighty progress made 
in the improvement of our laws since Lord Brougham 
first denounced their absurdities and injustice, and 
for which progress we are mainly indebted to these 
very speeches. 


Mesmerism in its relation to Health and Disease. 
3y Wm. Nertson, Esq. Shepherd and Elliot. 

| Mesmerism has advanced to the stage of being 

received as a fact. At first it was unreservedly de- 





cried, and denounced as animposture altogether. | 
Its opponents have dropped that weapon as no longer | 


tenable, and now they content themselves with ad- 
mitting that there is a great deal of truth in it—that 


the mesmeric sleep is a reality—that even some of the | 


phenomena are not shams; but they add that there 
is so much of imposture mingled with the truth, 
that no faith can be placed in it. Mr. Neilson’s aim 
in this volume has been to trace what it has of true, 
and to find by careful investigation what is its rela- 
tionship to health and disease, and what its curative 
powers if any. He has treated the subject with calm 
impartiality ; and the conclusions at which he arrives 
are, that it is of great utility in the alleviation, and 
| even for the cure, of many disorders, more particu- 

larly those of which a deficiency of nervous energy, 
| or its irregular distribution, is the primary cause. 
| We recommend the volume to all who desire to 
| understand the subject as presented by an impartial 
man. They will derive more knowledge from it than 
| from any other treatise we have seen. 





Mr. De Quincey has reprinted from Titan, in the 
| form of a pamphlet, his articles on China, which had 
| attracted some notice there. 


contribution to a Ladies’ Fancy Fair, held for the 
| purpose of erecting a mechanics’ institute at Dum- 
fries. Carlyle, Hannay, Aird, Swain, Mrs. Hall, 
| Gilfillan, and others have kindly contributed to its 


| pages. 


Xenophon’s Minor Works, translated by the Rev. 
| J. S. Watson, completes the works of this author for 
| *Bohn’s Classical Library.” 
| performed his task with more than usual freedom of 
| expression. He has avoided the stiffness that too 
| often attends a translation. 


| Chinese miles eastwards. According to the 
| account, certain Buddhist priests returned from 
| that part, a.p. 492, who mentioned that they had 
| distributed among the people religious tracts and 
idols. They called the land “ Fusang,” and the 
description they give of it deviates very little 
| from that given subsequently by the Spaniards. 
| They called it Fusang after a tree which grows 
there, with leaves like those of the bamboo, 
whose fruit is eaten by the natives, and out of 


whose bark they weave cloths. They had 
books also written upon the bark of the 
fusang. The Chinese say farther that the 


| natives had no iron, but copper only; and 
that all tools with which they worked on 
metal or stone were made of a mixture of copper 
| and brass. Silver and gold were in small estima- 
tion. In short, the Chinese account of Mexico 
| deviates very little from that written by the 
Spaniards a thousand years afterwards. There 
| prevailed at that distant time the same manners, 
| religion, and degree of culture. We are farther told 
| that the similarity of the religion of the Aztecs 
with Buddhism is remarkable, as well as the corres- 
pondence of their arts, buildings, and customs, 
with those of the Chinese. Remarkable also is 
the similarity of the features of the Indians and 
| Chinese, and the like accent of both languages, 
which are both monosyllabic, and have many 
| words mutually significant. Mr. Hanley tells us 
| that the Chinese accent can be traced through 
| several of the Indian languages; and that most of 


The Dumfries Album for 1857 is published as a } 





The translator has | nell’s ‘ Dover,” 


Trifles, Historical and Practical, from an “ Idler’s 
Commonplace-Book,” is a collection of scraps from 
out-of-the-way books; some curious, some witty, 
some wise, and some amusing. But the poetry at 
the end is vile. Is it original? 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Blackwood will be most welcome, for it commences 
| anew novel by Bulwer (we prefer the old name), with 
the quaint title “ What will he do with it?” The 
opening promises well, and the reader will suppose 
that already he is introduced to the hero and the 
heroine. But experience proves that Bulwer’s end- 
ings cannot thus be guessed from his beginnings. 
“The Athelings” and ‘ Mr. Gilfils Love Story ” are 
both brought to a conclusion—the latter disappoints 
us. An account of a Visit to the Scilly Islands is, 
| next to Bulwer’s, the most interesting paper in the 
number, and it is to be continued. 

Bentley's Miscellany has a Memoir of Miss O'Neill, 
and a curious “ History of an unreadable Book,” well 
worth reading. 

The Dublin University Magazine gives a history of 
“The Peace of Westphalia,” by Professor Creasy: a 
brilliant essay on the genius of Kingsley; and the 
| commencement of a novel by Shirley Brooks, entitled 
“ The Partners.” 

Routledge’s Shakspere, Parts VIL. and VIII., con- 
tains King John and the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
| with many illustrations and practical notes. 

The Monthly Review's best paper is on Fashionable 
Superstitions. The London University Magazine 
treats of Tobacco and the meaning of the word ‘‘ gen- 
tleman.” The West of Scotland Magazine has an 
essay on James Montgomery, and a review of Ar- 
nold’s Poems. 

The Train for June is characterised by smartness. 
The lines on the threatened destruction of the Temple 
Fountain are excellent. A memoir, with an ungrace- 

| ful portrait, of Mr. Wilkie Collins is the second of a 
promised series of ‘‘ Men of Merit.” 

| Titan is to appear in an enlarged form and at an 

| increased price, an acknowledged rival of the regular 
monthlies. This number concludes the volume. The 

most attractive paper is a translation from Balzac, 

entitled ‘*The Grande Breteche; a Study of Wo- 

| man.” 

| NolIV. of Mr. Russell’s Narrative of the Crimean 
Expedition is illustrated. 

The Ladies’ Companion has a picture of the fashions, 
very useful to ladies; and another of a coach, which 
does not concern them. 

A new weekly illustrated paper has just been 
issued, entitled The Weekly Half- Holiday. 

No. IV. of Paved with Gold is by the Brothers 
Mayhew. 

The Art Journal for June has engravings of War- 
and Mieris’s ‘‘ Blowing Bubbles,” 
| from the royal galleries. Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s 
| charming chapters, ‘“‘ The Book of the Thames,” are 
| continued, with many illustrations. 


LITERATURE. 


much of the dialect of the ancient Aztec language. 
He gives a list of some Indian and Chinese words, 
which we must submit to the judgment of Dr. 
Latham and the Philological Society. 


INDIAN. CHINESE. ENGLISH. 
Nang-a Nang Man. 
Kook-a Keok Fist. 
Yuet-a Yuet Moon. 
Utyt-a Hoto Much. 
He-ya-pa Ho-ah Good. 
A-ma A-ma ... Mother. 
Ko-chae To-che ... Thanks. 
Koo-lae Ku-kay You. 
Yi-soo Soa Hand. 
Aek-a-soo Soo Beard. 
Yeta Yat Sun. 
Lee-lum Ee-lung Deafness. 
A-pa A-pa Father. 
Ko-le A-ko Brother. 
Ngam Yam Drunken. 
Koo-chue Chue-koo Swine. 


He adds: 


Tiyam in the Indian language signifies night ; 
Ti-yam in Chinese, the godhead of the moon over the 
night. Hee-ma in the Indian, signifies the sun, in 
Chinese the godhead of the sun over the day. 
Wallae, in the Indian, signifies friend, in the Chinese 
man; in Hindostanee Walla signifies man. On the 
whole, the Chinese emigration to this continent must 
have been of very ancient date, and there are official 
accounts respecting it a thousand years before the 
discovery of America by Europeans. Probably, at 
some future time, when ancient documents, which 





‘the Chinese diggers with whom he spoke had 


must exist in Asia, are found, farther proofs will be 
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afforded of the early discovery of America. Many 
Asiatic nations, now no more, and whose cities lie in 
ruins, carried many arts and branches of industry to 
distant coasts, and these are exactly those we find 
among the islanders of the Pacific: these once 
formed civilised nations; while the islanders of the 
Atlantic and the natives onits coasts were found mere 
savages at the period of their first discovery. 


All this reads very plausible; but we confess 
that we should like to have further proof, from 
the records of the lost nations of Asia, if they are 
to be found, of this asserted early discovery of 
America. 

Talking of the Chinese, here is a M. Yvan, 
who would entice us all the way, in his pleasant 
manner, from Paris to the Celestial Empire, De 
France en Chine ; but we must decline following 
him the whole way. We stop with him only 
while he pays a visit to an Englishman on the 
mountains of Brazil, one M. Braone. We sus- 
spect that M. Braone is only some plain John 
Brown; but we readily pardon our ally, knowing 
that one of his countrymen announced the late 
Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater treatise as an essay 
on the “Construction of Bridges.” But Dr. 
Yvan has reached the house of M. Braone, and 
we readily follow him to catch a glimpse of a 
distant countryman. 


M. Braone introduced me to a small saloon, re- 
spectably furnished; it was a long, narrow apart- 
ment, pierced by three windows, furnished with stoves, 
and garnished with a sofa and chairs on castors. He 
installed me before a table, on which were disposed 
bottles containing port, sherry, brandy, rum, and a 
great bound book. When I was seated, M. Braone 
begged to be excused for a moment, and disappeared ; 
a quarter of an hour afterwards he entered, conducting 
on his arm a young negress. This girl, who could 
be scarcely eighteen years, was clad in a white dress 
a grande pélerine, such as is worn by English ladies 
only ; she wore a blue bonnet, in the same taste as 
the frock, and her feet were encased in black leather 
boots laced to the ankle. Her hands were covered 
with thread gloves, and in this travesty she appeared 
ill at ease. The poor creature looked amazed, and 
had the stupid air of the negroes of the coast, and had 
three large slits in the nostrils. Negroes recently 
introduced into the European colonies are nearly all 
marked by certain signs resulting from a wound in- 
flicted upon them in their youth, inorder to prove their 
identity, whilst the negro creoles no longer practice 
this barbarous custom. M. Braone stationed himself 
before me, all the while supporting the negress on his 
arm. They bowed thee: A to me simultaneously, 
and the Englishman said: “This is Mrs. Braone!” I 
returned, as seriously as I could, my salutations to 
this strange couple; but I confess I had not a word 
to address to them. The gentleman, after bowing a 
second time, turned upon his heels, and withdrew, 
taking with him this singular Madame Braone. I had 
not yet recovered from the astonishment caused me 
by this presentation when M. Braone returned, giving 
his arm to another negress—this one younger than 
the first, wore certainly the robes which her com- 
panion had cast off, and, as she was not so tall, she 
seemed to draw a train after her. M. Braone, true 
to the usages of his country in all that relates to the 
mode of presentation, inclined a second time before 
me, saying: “Another Mrs. Braone!” At this 
unheard-of declaration I could not resist bursting 
out in loud laughter. My noisy hilarity did not 
offend my host; he contented himself with raising his 
eyes to Heaven, exclaiming, ‘Oh! these Frenchmen 
—they are astonished at everything !”—“ Not pre- 
cisely at everything, my dear Monsieur Braone, but 
at that which appeared impossible to them before 
they had seen it! I pray you,” added I, without 
being able to control my laughter, “ what priest then 
blessed your double marriage? One might run to 
has him upon occasion.” ‘I am the priest,” replied 
the Englishman; “I married myself quite alone.” 
—‘‘My dear Monsieur Braone, you will be hanged 
like a dog and damned like a Jew, at the game you 
play! Polygamy is a case of hanging and damna- 
tion.”—“ Pooh-pooh!” said the gentleman; “in 
France or England I should be hung, yes; in Brazil, 
no; neither shall I be damned. Here I live like 
Abraham and Jacob; it is well that I should people the 
desert.” “But vou are a Christian, I suppose ? ”— 
‘In London or Paris, yes; here I am a patriarch. I 
know the Bible better than you, my dear; it is the 
only book I have read for the last six years,” said he, 
showing me the huge volume I had observed upon 
his table, “and this I take as my only rule of con- 
duct. The Bible is not, as people fancy, the history 
of a people; it is the law written by the examples of 
men in civilisation, barbarism, and in the patriarchal 
state. Here I live in the patriarchal state. Oh no! 
I shall not be damned!” “My dear Mr. Braone, I 
admire your interpretation of the Bible; it is new! 
And you perfectly comprehend the duties of a pa- 
triareh ?” “Yes! I should think so. Stay!” There- 
upon he unhooked a whip which hung behind the 
door. The handle of this instrument of correction 


terminated in a whistle, from which he drew several 
shrill sounds. 


Immediately I saw rush into the room 





five or six little urchins, brown as nuts, who ranged 
themselves silently side by side, in the position of a 
soldier under arms. The Englishman considered 
them for a moment with an air of satisfaction, then 
said to me: ‘‘ These are the little Braones! When I 
shall have three little men more like these, I shall 
leave them all that I have here—this house, these 
mountains, these lands; they shall be richer than the 
sons of slaves—and I, I shall go and occupy myself 
with populating Sydney. Oh! if all the world 
did as I do, all the colonies would be like so many 
ant-hills!” 1 was all admiration before Mr. Braone. 
I could not have believed until then how one could be so 
completely a fool with the appearancesof reason. After 
a moment of silence, I said to him : ‘* Do you know that 
if I were to tell, in France, your manner of living and 
the circumstances under which I made your ac- | 
quaintance, I should not be believed?” “0, cer- | 
tainly not,” replied the gentleman, in a lively | 
manner; ‘‘ the French find the truth too extraordi- 
nary to believe it. After your return, tell them 
simply what you have seen, and they will accuse you 
of romancing—that they will!” This idea of Mr. 
Braone’s «track me by its justness. I resolved to essay 
to write very exactly what I had just witnessed, not 
caring of being taxed with exaggeration by reason of 
exactitude. When I was about taking leave, M. 
Braone endeavoured to retain me to pass the evening 
with him; 1 could not accede to his wish, the com- 
pany of which I made part intending to leave the 
Serra next day. M. Braone, in conducting me out, 
made me traverse his kitchen, where we found an 
old negress occupied in spitting a couple of monkeys, 
no less than two feet in length. “If you will | 
stay,” said M. Braone, pointing to the gastronomical | 
instrument, “behold your dinner!” I regarded M. | 
Braone with horror. At the moment he had the effect | 
of an ogre upon me. The spitted creatures might | 
have been mistaken for a couple of young brats. I 
thought of Saturn devouring his children. But the | 
impassible figure of the Englishman reassured me, | 

| 

| 








and, thinking that one might eat of a monkey without | 
being accused of anthropophagy, I cordially pressed 

the hand he extended. At length I reached our 

lodging, where my companions asked me for an ac- | 
count of my journey. I related to them my visit to 
M. Braone; they did not believe a word. As we 
parted next day, they had no means of verifying my 
veracity; they adhere still to their first impression. 
Thus M. Braone’s prophecy begins to | 


be verified. I 
believe at this day that the patriarch of the Serra is 
a sage. 

We trust the patriarch Braone continues to 
relish his spitted monkeys; but, like M. Yvan, we 
should decline his invitation to dinner. The 
thigh of a frog is not amiss; but the thigh of a 
monkey !—Oh, Soyer, what think ye of that? 

The French have always been great naturalists 
The names of Buffon, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
Cuvier, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, are familiar to | 
most readers. M. le docteur Yvan, of whom we 
have just been speaking, is not only a pleasing 
writer on the manners and customs of foreign | 
people, but he is also a keen observer of ani- 
mated nature, and has many interesting descrip- | 
tions of the feathered and four-footed tribes. | 
Two late works introduce us to the world of birds 
Le monde des Oiseaux, by M. Toussenel, and 
[’ Oiseau, by the historian Michelet. The recon- 
ciliation of man and animal, by returning to the 
“ancient alliance,” as they term it, is the result 
desired by both writers. ‘The reconciliation of | 
the animals is in the programme of democracy.” 
They are eloquent sermons on cruelty to animals. | 
The superiority of the bird to man is the theme 
adopted by M. Toussenel, and which he has been 
pleased to embellish with his gay fancy. The 
proof of this superiority, according to the natu- | 
ralist, is, that in the world of birds the female | 
everywhere plays the first part. It is not the | 
same with us, where the man usurps the first | 
rank—the indubitable proof of the inferiority of 
our race. This is a point we do not care to dis- 
cuss with him. It suffices that his admiration of | 
the winged people has made him an active and | 
intelligent observer in this “ world of birds ” into | 
which he introduces us. He classes the different | 
species of animals in their analogy to man, his | 
character and passions—a method which is not | 
likely to find favour from the scientific natu- 
ralist, but one which prepares us for the recon- | 
ciliation spoken of, Thus M. Toussenel’s work 
acquires a moral value, besides the scientific 
value given to it by a crowd of exact observations 
and the knowledge of the author in ornithology. 
There is something, however, in his book, as in | 
the books of all practical naturalists, which 
offends the sensitive reader. Audubon, with | 
all his love of birds, was a thorough bird-butcher; 
and this Toussenel, otherwise so tender, we can 
imagine going forth with his gun in forest, grove, 
or thicket, and returning with bleeding spoils in 
the sack suspended from his shoulders. Science 
is without remorse in its conquests; it spares not 
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| and the other upon its eyes, to dry up its tears. 
| had 


| approached my victim, and examined his wound. 
| He allowed him with humid eyes to do so, without 


} murderer with horror. 





even our winged hosts of the wood, the bird that 
twitters under our eaves, or regales us with his 
song from the house-top, from the thorn, or the 
blue firmament. Michelet is perhaps an excep- 
tion to the rule. He attributes the decay of cer- 
tain species, above all the aquatic, to the perse- 
cutions of man. “ Why,” asks M. de Ronchaud, 
“do the swans no longer sing? They sang 
formerly under the mild skies of Greece and Italy, 
on the banks of the Ilyssus and the Mincio, and 
the poets heard their voices raised from the 
midst of reeds and rosy laurels”—and quotes 
Aristophanes. We give Carey’s translation:— 

F’en thus the swans their notes do raise, 

Tio, tio, tio, tio, tinx, 

And a tuneful clamour mix, 

While every pinion creaks; 

As in Apollo's praise, 

Their random shouts and revelry, 

Tio, tio, tio, tio, tinx, 

On Hebrus’ banks they ply, 

Tio, tio, tio, tio; 

Till up the clouds the clamour raves, 

And every beast, ounce, leopard, lynx, 

Hears it and shrinks; 

And the hush'd zther stills her waves, 

Tototo, tototo, tototo, totinx. 

An answering peal rings out 

From all Olympus ; and the Kings, strange wonder 

Seizes, as in melodious thunder 

Graces Olympian and Muses shout 

Tio, tio, tio, tinx. 

3ut now the swan no longer sings; “it has 

acquired,” says Michelet, “a barbarous accent.” 
Those who have read Arago’s “ Ma jeunesse” will 
remember the grief he expresses on having killed 
afawn. We cannot resist giving an extract 
from Dr. Yvan’s work, giving expression to his 
feelings on a somewhat similar occasion. The 


| scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Singapore. 


One day I had beaten, in every direction, the depths 
of these thickets, and seated myself at the foot of an 
aged sapan. Whilst I listened meditatively to the 
noise of the solitudes, the voice of winds among the 
branches, the song of birds, the murmur of insects 
among the herbage, a monkey came sporting upon a 
tree befure me. I could not lose such a fine occa- 
sion of exercising my stupid address. I seized 
my fowling-piece, drew the trigger, and a ery of pain 
followed the detonation. I saw, across a veil of 
smoke, the poor animal falling from branch to branch, 
throwing out an arm from right to left to supporz 
itself. For a moment it held on by some rotten 
branch, but its strength abandoned it, and it fell to 
the ground, followed by the treacherous spray. Iran 
towards the spot where I had seen it fall; but, to my 
great astonishment, the creature was not there; a 
frightful trace of blood guiding me, I discovered it 
squatting under a shrub, one hand upon its wound, 
: At 
this sight I trembled from head to foot, for I felt that I 
committed a murder! One of my guides 


acomplaint. The shot had taken effect in the right 
flank; the skin was divided, and the bowels pro- 
truded through a frightful opening; there was no 
hope of saving the poor animal. I handed my 
fowling-piece to a Malay, entreating him to dispatch 
the patient. The brave man repelled the arm of the 
At this moment the unfor- 
tunate monkey turned on his side; he stretched out 
his limbs, turned his eyes towards me, and expired. 
I retired from the corpse, seized with indefinable 
sentiment of shame and remorse. I walked 
sadly back to Singapore, thinking of my melan- 
choly adventure, and swearing from the bot- 
tom of my heart to respect in future the lives 
of every being. The Malays who accompanied 
me were of the same family—the one a lad of 
twenty-three, soft as as a young girl; the other was 
an old man, of a melancholy figure. Both were 
fervent Musulmans, grave and silent as the votaries of 
the Prophet arein general. I had contracted a kind 
of affection for these men, and I liked to have them 
near me, clothed in large Indian pantaloons, with a 
Malay handkerchief bound round their heads. When 
we arrived at their wooden houses, situated on the 
border of a grove, the more aged of my guides bowed 
himself, carried his hand to his head, and said: ‘‘ Tuan, 
you are tired: will you rest a little time in our 


| veranda 2” I accepted this offer, and I found installed 


in this airy galiery a beautiful monkey which, on per- 
ceiving his masters, began to gambol joyously. The 
young Malay, after having caressed him, placed 
under his eyes the basket in which [ ordinarily dis- 
posed of my spoils. The quadrumane plunged his 
hand into it with precipitation, and drew out the 
animal I had killed. Atthe sight of it, he was struck 


| with stupor, his eyes were fixed, his face covered with 


perspiration, like an old man who, in his delirium, 
thinks he perceives a ghost. This moment of terror 
past, he spread out the body on the ground, smelt the 
wound; then, without hesitation, he darted at me, 
uttering loud cries and showing me his teeth. He 
had divined the murderer of his brother. 

We should like to dwell longer on all the plea- 
sant works we have mentioned. Their perusal 
must afford delight to every true lover of nature. 
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FRANCE. 


premiére fois. Par M. X. Rovussgxor. Paris. 

century were born in the south of Italy three 
men who, whatever place we may assiga them as 
philosophers, will ever be famous and ever vene- 
rated as martyrs for philosophy — Giordano 
Bruno, Thomas Campanella, and Lucilio Vanini; 


Vanini, thrust by bigots into the flames, and 
though he passed the few last years of his old age 
in peace, yet his long imprisonment, and the other 


perhaps, sadder and more a martyrdom than 
theirs. 

Of these three impetuous and gifted children 
of the South, if Bruno had the more original and 
majestic genius, Campanella the more fertile mind, 
Vanini had the more daring character: a bold 
and turbulent soul, whose vocation it was to 
fight, and whose luxury it was to die fighting. 

Vanini was burned as an Atheist; but we all 
now know what that means. It means that the 
hypocrites who have God on their lips slay the 
brave and true who have God in their hearts. 

M. Rousselot has done excellent 
translating portions of Vanini’s writings from 
Latin into French; but the introductory notice, 
partly biographical and partly critical, is so 
meagre, and is written in a spirit so cold and 
captious, as signally to contrast with the con- 
scientiousness and ability which M. Rousselot has 
obviously brought to his work as a translator. 
The meagreness, however, was in a large measure 
unavoidable. The materials for a biography of 
Vanini are exceedingly scanty, chiefly, perhaps, 
because his lot was cast in times when, if a phi- 
losopher was to exist at all, it was indispensable 
that he should as much as possible conceal his 
existence, unless like Bacon, the contemporary of 
Bruno, Campanella, and Vanini, he were content 
to trim and conform, to flatter and lie, be the 
betrayer alike of friends and of the popular cause, 
be the worshipper of Mammon and the tool of 
tyrants. 

Philosophy’s battle is nearly at an end. We 
are entering on Philosophy’s harvest; and then 
will come Philosophy’s banquet. This 
natural march of things; and we must not 
lament that our hour should be between the final 
blow of a battle and the beginning of the harvest. 
If we can have none of the battle’s glory, let us 
work for the harvest the more vigorously; and 
the first ripe, rich sheaves that fall under our 
strenuous arm let us scatter as an offering of 
gratitude and reverence on the tomb of those— 
the Vaninis and so many more—who perished 
when the battle was the fiercest. 


service 1n 


that primordial requirement of 
was much more remotely connected with the 
Reformation than is usually supposed. As a 
grappler with the prose and pith of earth and 


immensely indebted to the Reformation. As an 
exalted, fecund, and catholic principle, philo- 
sophy found in the Reformation rather an oppo- 
nent than a friend. For centuries before the 
Reformation philosophy had been conquering a 
Jarge and noble domain for itself, which narrow 
ecclesiastical corporations, rather than the Church 
as a whole, were disposed to attack. Saint 
Anselm, though a leading Churchman, and though 
zealously combating for the privileges of the 
Church against the encroachments of royal pre- 
rogative, yet, simply by himself being a profound 
philosopher with singularly potent and _ prolific 
brain, essentially admitted that there were certain 


sophy was competent to reveal. Many of the 
Popes had much more liberality of mind than 
Luther and Calvin. Pope Clement IV. solicited 
from Roger Bacon an account of his researches 


order to which Bacon belonged. Some of the 
Popes did their utmost to mitigate the cruelty of 
the Spanish Government towards Campanella; 
others saved him from popular fury. Indeed, 
few of the Popes have been animated by that 
theological hatred which is the most merciless of 
hatreds. When the Popes have diverged from 
the merest routine, when they have risen above 
the merest commonplace, it has been by political 
talent, by political sagacity. They have meddled 
With theology no farther than as it was a means 
of compact and colossal organization. 


CEuvres Philosophiques de Vanini: traduites pour la | 


Between the middle and the end of the sixteenth | 


for though Campanella was not, like Bruno and | 


terrible persecutions he suffered, made his life, | 


is the } 


The long contest for intellectual independence, | 
philosophy, | 
| 


heaven, as a grouper and explorer, science was | 


and inventions, and shielded him as courageously | 
as he could from the fanatics of the Franciscan | 





was not they that originated the mighty move- 
} ments in the Church, so neither was it they that 
gave birth to bloody persecutions, though they 
| often countenanced both. What is political 
necessity, and to what extent its claims should 
| be conceded, we shall not now discuss: it suffices 
| to show that beyond the claims of political neces- 
| sity the Popes have seldom gone; while it would 
| be equally easy to show that, even in the darxest 
days of ignorance, the Church sympathised with a 
deep and enlarged philosophy, as most in living 
concord with whatever is sublime in its own doc- 
trines. The Church, calling itself and aspiring to 
be universal, could have affinities only with the 
philosophical ideas which had most the ambition 
| and the aptitude to become universal. But Pro- 
testantism, in its name and nature alike sectarian, 
could tolerate in philosophy that alone which 
was subservient to its sectarian aim and action. 
| The illustrious Italians, therefore (for Italians 
| they chiefly were) who, contemporaneously with 


| the Reformation’s most aggressive movements, 
| arose as champions of philosophical freedom, 
manifested in general no desire to play the part 
| of iconoclasts toward the Papal Church. They 
were philosophers, not prophets, and rarely io- 
truded on the prophet’s province. Nevertheless, 
the compromises into which they entered or 
seemed to enter with the Papal Church did not 


spring from cowardice, or from any mean, any | 


selfish motive. They saw that the hour for abso- 
lute philosophical liberty had not yet arrived, and 
they thought, whether wisely or not, that cour- 
tesy towards the Papal Church would hasten 
that hour. Besides, they were not so far philo- 
sophers as to forget their country, and their 
country was hideously degraded, tragivally en- 
thralled; and there are few patriotic Italians who 
have not viewed the Papal Church as an instru- 
| ment for their country’s deliverance. 
| Some of the worst foes which the philosophical 
| emancipators of the ages immediately subsequent 
| to the Reformation had to encounter were those 
| of their own household. Ifthe Papacy was, to all 
honest eyes, declining, Scholasticism was plainly 
| struck with a more hopeless decrepitude. Cousin, 
| the glib phrasemonger, has, with true French 
vanity, which too often means French mendacity, 
asserted that the Frenchman Abelard created, 
and that the Frenchman Descartes destroyed, 
Scholasticism. We doubt whether Scholasticism 
is yet altogether vanquished. 
it be, then we should contend that Scholas- 
tieism was both created and destroyed by the 
Italian genius. It is absurd to parade any one 
individual as either its author or its over- 
thrower. Mainly a product of the Italian soil, 


| by Italian hands was it mainly attacked, and by 


Italian hands was it mainly defended in its decay. 
More dominant perhaps in the Italian philo- 


sophers than the appetite for assault on either | 


ecclesiastical error or scholastic pedantry was the 
instinct of propagandism. Hence the wander- 
ing life they led. They discovered that not 


much could be done by huge folios, but that | 


/much might be done by personal intercourse 
with certain elect thinkers. To escape from 
persecution, to find patrons and protectors, they 
| had often also to change their abode. They 
| sought, likewise, to flee from the void of their 
heart and the torment of their spirit, at a moment 
when it was easier to see that old faiths were 
wrong than to fix on some new faith as the right 
faith. Whatever of new faith they might arrive 
at was rather a sentiment than a conviction. 
| They had not the despair of scepticism, but they 
had the melancholy of a spiritual state in which 
| there was not enough of generative force to 
mould an organic creed. 


REECE ON | Furthermore, with much of the feudal knight’s 
great truths which, if religion confirmed, philo- | | 


daring and loftiness, they had much of his errant 


| disposition; and, the grand Apocalypse of a fresh | 


and mighty world across the waves having made 
every one an adventurer, they too were, after 
their fashion, adventurers. 

We must carry these hints along with us if we 
would approach aright, if we would honestly, 
generously appreciate, if we would enrich our 
souls through commune with the doings and the 
utterances of Lucilio Vanini. 
| This martyr of philosophy was born at Tauro- 
| zano, in the kingdom of Naples, in 1585. His 

father, who is praised by the son for the eleva- 
tion of his character, seenis to have been anxious 


But if vanquished | 


sought the most various studies; besides the 
whole immense realm of metaphysical speculation, 
| he journeyed over all physical science, all medical 
science ; and in both ecclesiastical law and civil 
law he had taken a doctor's degree. With astro- 
logy he was familiar, —half jesting at, half be- 
lieving it. Having become an accomplished 
scholar and a profound theologian, he was 
ordained a priest. 

Some of his teachers inspired him with a more 
decided preference for Averrhoes than for any 
other philosopher. That preference he retained, 
though he was always one of those who feel dis- 
inclined to call any man master: refuting as 
freely the famous Arab who was the commen- 
tator of Aristotle as he did Aristotle himself. 
First a student at Rome, and then at Padua, he 
began, as soon as he thought he had long enough 
been himself a learner, to instruct others. After 
rambling all over Italy, he visited England, Hol- 
land, Germany, and France. In England the 
fanatics managed to get him thrust into prison, 
where he remained forty-nine days. But this 
seems to have been an outburst of Protestant 
zeal against the Papist rather than of Christian 
zeal against the heretic. In France he for a time 
met with a much betterreeeption. There his two 
| principal works—“The Amphitheatre of Eternal 
| Providence” and the “ Dialogueson Nature”—were 
published, the one in 1615, the other in 1616. At 
Paris Vanini had as protector Marshal de Bas- 
| sompierre, famous for his warlike achievements, 
| for his amours, for his duels, and for his debts, 
| Bassompierre passed twelve years in the Bastille 
| for having offended the spiteful and implacable 
| Richelieu. The Marshal confesses in his 
| “Memoirs” that he owed more than a million 
and a half of francs. Let us hope that all this 
enormous sum was not wasted on folly and vice, 
and that part of it went to aid battlers for the 
truth like Vanini. The latter had obtained for 
his “ Amphitheatre ” and ‘‘ Dialogues ” the ap- 
proval of the Sorbonne. But when an outcry 
was raised against the “ Dialogues,” the Sor- 
bonne consigned the book to the flames. There 
was as much caprice perhaps in this as of the 
spirit of persecution—a caprice of which we have 
| frequent instances in the history of the Papal 
| Church, and of the ecclesiastical or half-eccle- 
| siastical bodies who have recognised its supre- 
|macy. Itis a fallacy to believe that anything 
into which the slightest throb of human passion 
enters can pursue one undeviating policy. Those 
| who declaim about Galileo’s woes should in fair- 
| ness admit that Nicholas Cusa, who four hundred 
| years ago taught the plurality of worlds and the 
| motion of the earth round the sun, was raised to 
| the dignity of Cardinal ; and that it was through 
| the kindness of bishops, of cardinals, and espe- 
| cially of Pope Paul IIL, that Copernicus was 
enabled, three hundred years ago, to publish the 
| book on the Revolutions of the Celestial Orbs, 

which was in itself a revolution. Indeed, whether 

you are to be crucified or crowned for being in 
| advance of your generation seems to depend not 
on the generation’s ignorance, but on its whims. 
To escape from the fury of the Doctors of the 
Sorbonne Vanini fled to Toulouse. Here he 
appears to have fallen into a snare; for, discours- 
ing freely on philosophy with a person called 
Francon. who pretended to be interested in phi- 
losophical subjects, he was by this mean creature 
betrayed into the hands of the priests. He was 
tried before the Parliament of ‘Toulouse and con- 
demned to be burned alive. When he was brought 
to the stake his tongue was to be torn out, lest he 
should breathe anything in his own vindication. 
All the documents relating to the process soon 
disappeared, as if the Parliament had been con- 
scious of committing an act of signal injustice 
| and cruelty. Though it is to ferocious enemies 
‘alone that we must be indebted for a record of 
| his conduct at his trial and his death, yet we find 
| not the minutest fact that would suffice to defend 
| the proceedings of the Parliament, even in a 
legal point of view. The bigoted and jesuitical 
narrators of the affair call Vanini ugly names; 
but their malice and dishonesty strove in vain to 
invent one single tenable accusation. They say 
that he uttered things shocking enough after the 
condemnation to justify the condemnation. Yet, 
| supposing them to have been fair reporters and 
| impartial judges, how could the condemnation be 
| justified by what took place subsequently to it? 








that Lucilio should possess every advantage of | Listen to their statement of what occurred at 


the most finished education, as he could not leave 
him any fortune. By his mother, Beatrice Lopez 
de Noguera, Vanini was descended from a noble 


| the trial, and decide whether it was right to 
| burn this man as a blasphemer, even if it were 
wise and beautiful and merciful to treat blas- 


And, as it | Spanish house. Of bold, discursive mind, he | phemy as a punishable offence. Being interro- 
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gated what he thought regarding God, he replied 
that he adored, with all the Church, one God in 
three persons, whose existence Nature evidently 
demonstrated. Having by chance perceived a 


straw on the ground, he picked it up, and, | 


stretching forth his hands, he spoke to his judges 


| such as we seldom meet with in 


in these terms : “ This straw forces me to believe | 


that there is a God.” And, having finished his 


. : or | 
discourse on Providence, he added: “The seed | t 
Spanish blood made, perchance too fiery, but 


thrown into the ground seems at first destroyed, 


and commences to whiten; it becomes green, and | 


springs from the ground; it grows insensibly; 
the dews aid it to mount up; the rain gives it 
force; it garnishes itself with ears, the points 
whereof drive away the birds; the stalk rises and 
clothes itself with leaves; it changes to yellow, 


| thine own. 


1 
bravest ! 


and still continues to ascend; shortly after, it | 


bends down its head until it falls. Itis thrashed 
on the barn-floor, and the straw being separated 
from the corn, this serves as food for man, while 
the straw is given to the animals created for the 
service of man.” He concluded from this dis- 
course that God is the author of all things ; and 
toreply to the objection that Nature is the cause 


of these produetions, he returned to his grain of 


corn to remount to its author, and he reasoned in 
this manner: “If Nature has produced this grain 
of corn, what has produced the other grain which 
immediately preceded this? If the last is also 
the production of Nature, let us remount to 
another until we have arrived at the first, which 
must necessarily have been created, since we 
cannot find any other cause of its production.” 
These holy words, obviously spoken from the 
deepest sincerity of soul, were afterwards chari- 
tably represented as a mere rhetorical display, 


| The Parisians, however, even in the beginning of the 
| last century, when another comet threatened to pay 
| the earth a visit, treated it in a manner equally dis- | 


metaphysical 
authors, nor his poetical wealth and warmth 
from having an analytic glance and grasp equal 
to his synthetic fruitfulness. But, better than 
these leaves, however rich with thought, are the | 
ashes of the martyr, that have been borne by the 
winds to the four corners of the earth to quicken 
wherever they fell the martyr spirit. Farewell, 
thou noble heart, which Italian mingling with 





which kindled a torch to light, to lead us on to 
phantasies as bright, to deeds as beautiful, as 
May we be the braver for having 
communed even for a moment with thee, thou 
ATrTicus. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, June 12. 
ALTHOUGH to-morrow is the dav, the fatal day, big 
with the fate of Paris and the world, the arrival of | 
the erratic star, which according to the German star- | 
gazer is to shiver us to atoms, is treated by the | 
horribly sceptical inhabitants of this infidel capital 
with an indifference which, if the comet has anv feel- 
ings, it must look upon as highly contemptuous 


respectful. Squibs and pasquinades describing the 


| great and beneficial changes which its arrival would 


intended partly to dazzle and partly to soften the | 


tribunal. 

Vanini marched to his terrible doom with the 
courage that so eminently characterised him. 
He was heard—as radiant and erect he left 
the prison—to say in Italian, “Let us go, 
let us cheerfully go to die as a philosopher 
should.” 

This murder, which is not the only one of the 
kind which stains the walls of Toulouse, was 
committed in 1619, when Vanini was only thirty- 
four. 

M. Rousselot has given a complete translation 
of “The Amphitheatre of Eternal Providence,” 
and a selection from the “ Dialogues.” Apart from 
whatever conclusion we may come to about his 
career and opinions, Vanini is an extremely 
interesting writer. His mind was at once 
lively and full. His pgodigious erudition did 
not prevent him from having a dashing style 


SCIENCE, ART, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHT. 


several of 
Library. 


bring about were sold about the streets; 
these may yet be seen at the Imperial 
Among the changes it prognosticates, is that of 
fashionable abbés into religious men, of farmers- 
general into models of honesty, and of the ladies of | 
the court into models of virtue. The Parisians of the | 
nineteenth century take matters more coollv—they | 
don’t even write about it; and the only sign of its ap- | 
proach is a new kind of pipe, devised by an ingenious | 


| tobacconist, representing the star with its blazing 


tail, and underneath the inscription “ Ma derniére 


| pipe.” 


The papers and the booksellers’ shops have been of 
late flooded by a new description of literature—circu- 
lars from the prefects and authorities, recommending 
the Government candidates to the choice of the elee- 
tors, in a style which feebly attempts to imitate that 
which won the great George Robins a reputation at 
the “Mart,” of a far less perishable character than 
that recently achieved by M. Billault. We have also 
to notice an additional instance of the trite maxim | 
“ weya BiBdsov use xaxdy,” at the hands of one of the 
Government scribes—M. Granier de Cassagnac. Your 
readers must all be more or less familiar with the | 
name of this individual, whose position at the Impe- | 
rial Court is a greater slur than the most biting 
satires any enemy could devise against the Emperor. 
This person’s real name is Granier, which he has, as 
he fancies, aristocraticised, if such a word may be 


MUSIC, THE 


| sizes, up to 2} and 3 feet in diameter; their forms 


A PAPER “ On certain Peculiarities of Climate during | 


part of the Permian Epoch,” was read by Professor 
Ramsay, at the Royal Institution. The proofs ad- 
duced were based on the geological structure of the 


Longmynd, and the neighbouring Lower Silurian | 
rocks, between the Stiper Stones and Cherbury in | 


Shropshire, and that of the brecciated conglomerates 


of Worcestershire, and part of South Staffordshire | 


that lie near the base of the Permian Strata. Certain 
strata known as the Pentamerous beds lie at the base 
of the Wenlock shale, and form an ancient consoli- 


dated beach, that surrounded an island of Cambrian | 


and Lower Silurian rocks at the commencement of 
the Upper Silurian epoch. This island was subse- 
quently gradually submerged and shrouded beneath 
many thousand feet of newer stata. The prolongation 
of the beach during the submergence showed a diffe- 
rence of date; the opvosite ends of the continuous sub- 


stratum being of different ages, each characterised by | 
| some of them 3 feet in diameter, and forming deposits 


its own groups of fossils, those of the upper part only 
surrounding the Longmynd. How long the island 


remained buried beneath the Upper Silurian rocks | 
and old red sandstone is uncertain ; but the covering | 


was partly removed by denudation, before the depo- 


sition of the upper coal measures, for in Shropshire | 


part of these rocks lie directly on the Cambrian 
Strata, although Cambrian pebbles have not been 
detected in them; but in the Permian conglomerates of 

orcestershire many fragments believed to be derived 
from the Longmynd and its neighbourhood have been 
found. These brecciated conglomerates are usually em- 


bedded in a hardened red marly paste, and are not | 


formed from the waste of the neighbouring rocks on 
which they lie, but of fragments, many of them iden- 
tical in composition and character with the Cambrian 


and Silurian beds of the Longmynd. They are of all | 





ave always angular and subangular, and their sides 
smoothed, polished and scratched in a manner identical 
with some of the stones of the modern moraines of 
the Alps, or of the glacial drift of the Pleistocene 


|} period that spreads over the North of Europe and 


America. The manner in which the blocks lie rudely 
bedded in the marly matrix corresponds to many of 
the ice-drift deposits of the Pleistocene epoch. If 
lithological character is any guide, they have mostly 
been derived from the Cambrian grits of the Long- 
mynd, and the Silurian quartz rocks between the , 
Stiper Stones and Cherbury. Neither the Malvern | 
nor Abberley Hills nor the South Staffordshire 
country contain rocks at the surface similar to those 
from whence the breccias have derived their materials. 
If then the blocks of stone that form the breccias 
were derived from the Cambrian and Silurian rocks of 
the Longmvynd, the question is, how far they have 
travelled. The distance from the Longmynd to the 
places where they are found is from 25 to 50 miles; 
and so many angular and subangular fragments, 


in places 400 feet in thickness, could only have been | 
transported by floating ice; and as the same character | 
of Pentamerous beds is not found in any other part of 
England, the evidence is in favour of the supposition 
that they were transported from the Longmynd; and 
as no known agent except ice could transport so 
many large angular blocks toa distance, the same 
agent must also have been at work over large areas of | 
Europe during the Permian epoch. And if this kind 
of evidence is admitted for the Pleistocene drift, so 
may it be granted for the stones and boulders of the | 
Permian breccias. 

Mr. Vivian, in reference to the climate of the south- 
east coast of Devon, as compared with that of Eng- | 
land, gave the following summary of averages, being 


the result of daily observations since 1842, taking | at high a 


coined, by tagging to it that his birth place is “ Cas- 
sagnac’—the village where his father used to supply 
the latest news to his fellow-citizens and take off 
their beards at the moderate charge of one penny. 
M. Granier has to some extent improved upon the 
paternal business. He still pursues the family calling 


| by supplying the public with “ shaves,” which, though 


probably not equal to those of his respected parent, 
fetch a better price in the market. His work is a 
verbose apology for the coup d’état, which he endea- 
vours to persuade the public was as profitable to 
the country at large as it ultimately turned 
out for his Imperial master, and to M. de Cas- 
sagnac himself. It is replete with mis-statements 
on some points; on others it is correct enough. For 
instance, M. Granier distinctly states that in January 
1849 General Changarnier, who was then commander- 
in-chief of the army of Paris, suggested the expe- 
diency of turning out the Assembly vi e¢ armis; and 
expressed, in presence of his officers, his regret that 
the Prince President had thrown away so glorious an 
opportunity. All this is related with the greatest 
plausibility, and with details of time and piace which 
give it an appearance of truthfulness which would be 
quite conclusive, were the French public not perfectly 
aware that M. de Cassagnac is a Gascon, and that the 
Gascons are the Irishmen of France. Moreover, Gene- 
ral Changarnier, having seen the passage imputing to 


him these treacherous intentions, has written an 


| account of what really took place on the oveasion 


referred to by M. Granier, and clearly convicted him 
of what may be politely called “ falsification of facts.” 
Granier’s accusation was published in all the French 
papers; but the General's refutation 
was coolly ignored by them, as though it had never 


Government 


| appeared, and the copies of all the Belgian papers 


containing it were seized at the Post-office. 

These volumes have brought to light one fact 
which, but for the injudicious outspokenness of the 
author in one point on which his employers would 
have greatly preferred him to remain silent, would 
never have come to light, as all the participators in it 
can only feel shame at their treacherous and underhand 
conduct. On the 21st of November, that is, nearly a 
fortnight before the coup d'état, the conspiracy was 
revealed to twenty-one of the Generals commanding 
the troops in and around Paris. These gallant gen- 
tlemen have reaped the fruits of their co-operation. 
Important commands, decorations, places in the 
Senate, and other snug berths devised by the new Go- 
vernment toreward their adherents, have fallen to their 
shares. As with the Pretorian Guard of old, the Em- 
pire was for sale, and was knocked down to Louis 


| Napoleon, there being no one to bid against him, 


These officers must feel vastly obliged to M. Granier 
for publishing their names. 

The book, I should observe, is published at the ex- 
pense of the Government, and the poor clerks in the 
various public offices have been compelled to purchase 
each a copy. But with the general public the work 
has proved a complete failure. 


DRAMA, &c. 


Torquay for Devon :—Mean temperature: Torquay, 
50° 3’; England, 48° 3’. Maximum temperature: 
Torquay, 76°; England, 83°. Minimum temperature} 
Torquay, 27°; England, 17°. Daily range: Tor- 
quay, 9° 9; England, 14° 5’. Days of rain: Tor- 
quay, 155; England, 170. Inches of rain: Torquay, 
3; England, 25.5. This statement shows the error 
generally held with reference to this part of the south- 
eastern coast of Devon, where the fall of rain is actually 
only about half of that upon Dartmoor, and where the 
humidity of the air is sensibly less than the average 
of England. The climate of the coast was cool and 
dry in summer, but comparatively humid as well as 
warm in winter, owing to the influence of the sea, 
which retains a more uniform temperature, exhaling 
moisture in dry cold weather, but acting as a con- 
denser whenever its temperature is below the dew- 
point of the air. Mr. Vivian also gave a description 
of a balloon ascent as follows. The chief peculiarities 
of the aerial phenomena were—The altitude of the 
horizon, which remained practically on a level with 
the eye, at an elevation of two miles, causing the sur- 
face of the earth to appear concave instead of convex, 
and torecede during the rapid descent, while the horizon 
and the balloon seemed to be stationary. The defi- 
nite outlines and pure colouring of objects directly 
beneath, although reduced to microscopic proportions, 
occasioned by the absence of refraction and dispersion 
of the coloured rays when passing perpendicularly 
through media of differing densities, which at an 
angle produce aerial perspective. The rich combi- 
nation of rays bursting through clouds, and having 


27.8; 


| the sun’s disc for their focus, contrasted with shadows 


upon the earth, which radiate from a vanishing point 


| on the horizon, the narrow shadows of clouds and 


eminences being projected several miles, as seen 
the Lunar mountains. The magnificent Alpine 


| scenery of the upper surfaces of cloud, still illumined 


ltitudes by the cold silvery ray, contrasted 
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with the rich hues of clouds at lower levels, and the 
darkness of clouds at sunset. At altitudes above the 
level of perpetual congelation were the cirrous clonds, 
composed of snow crystals in every form and rich 
development of the original hexagon, affording the 
materials for a new erain architecture, and designs 
from Nature’s hand for a Crystal Palace. In acoustics 
several interesting phenomena were noticed. The 
sound of London rolled westward as far its smoke; 
but was lost above the clouds, where the most intense 
silence prevailed, as also near the surface of the earth, 
showing that sound ascends. 

At the Geological Society a description of a small 
Lophiodont mammal (Pliolopus vulpiceps) from the 
London clay, Harwich, was given by Professor Owen. 
The subject of the paper was a considerable portion 
of the skeleton of a small quadruped, about the size 
of a fox, imbedded in and apparently the nucleus of 
one of the Septarian nodules of the London clay, 
which are dredged up at the mouth of the Thames 
for the purpose of the manufacture of Roman cement. 
—Mr. J. W. Salter read a paper On sume Remains 
of Terrestrial Plants in the Old Red Sandstone of 
Caithness.” The fossils occur in a dark grey flag- 
stone, which is often marked with impressions of 
annelide burrows in pairs. Most of the specimens 
consist of glossy black coaly matter, either in large 
compressed stem-like fragments, or in equally long, 
but narrower, curved, and occasionally branched 
forms, like roots, The stem-like specimens are deli- 
cately fluted, but not traversed by joints, and their 
microscopic structure similar to that of coniferous 
wood. The bituminous substance of these plant- 
remains is obliquely and closely cleared, the fissures 
being often filled up with siliceous matter. In form, 
these fossils resemble some specimens from the Upper 
Devonian rocks of Thuringia. There are also some 
smaller tapering and branched specimens, which 
appear to be branchlets of the same trees as above, 
and also some still smaller branched specimens, 
regarded by Mr. Salter as roots of these trees, and 
representing the tuberculous rootlets of many of the 
existing Coniferzx. 

At the Zoological Society, Mr. Bartlett read a paper 
on the Chinese sheep, describing and referring to 
specimens presented to the Society by H.R.H. Prince 
Albert. The most important feature with regard to 
these sheep is their great fecundity, the three ewes 
in the Society’s gardens having produced thirteen 
lambs in the present year. Specimens of the wool 
having been submitted to the council of the Chamber 
of Commerce for the worsted district of Bradford, the 
report of the Board was favourable as to its quality 
for certain branches of manufacture. A paper was 
communicated by Mr. Cuming, describing thirty-one 
new species of land-shells. Dr. Gray read a paper 
on the animal and bark of the genus Antipathes. In 
the proceedings of the Society for 1832 he had de- 
scribed for the first time the bark and animal of Anti- 
pathes dichotoma from Madeira. This species had 
been separated from the others of that genus because 
the surface of the axis is smooth, and not covered with 


a number of minute uniform cylindrical spines, like | 


the true Antipathes, and has been called for that 
reason Leiopathes; and it has been further stated 
that, although Leiopathes has a distinct bark and 
animal like the Gorgoniade, this may not be the case 
with the normal species of the genus. Dr. Gray had 
failed to discover any traces of a bark or any kind of 
animal matter in the various specimens examined by 


him; until lately a very fine specimen of Anti- | 


pathes had been laid before him from the Seychelles, 
which was entirely covered with a very distinct bark 
or animal covering. } 

The President of the Roval Geographical Society 
announced the return of Dr. Elsey, the surgeon of 
the North Australian Expedition; of Mr. A.W. Twy- 
ford, recently attached to the Egyptian Nile Expedi- 
tion; and also of Sir Robert Schomburgk, from St 
Domingo, en route to Siam. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


—_—— 


ROYAL ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTION OF 
FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 
Tue Royal Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland claims to be the first established in 
the United Kingdom for similar purposes; it com- 
prises the distribution of art-prizes to the subscribers, 
with the formation of a National Gallery by the pur- 
chase of modern works of art. Its proceedings have 
hitherto been little known in the South; but this 
year the step has been taken of calling the attention 


of the English public to them by an exhibition of the | 
works selected for the prizes from the Exhibition of | 


the Royal Academy of Scotland, which may now be 
seen at Mr. Walesby’s Gallery, 5, Waterloo-place. 
The works are about sixty in number, and include 
some of considerable merit. The picture entitled 
‘ The Shadow on the Path,” by James Archer, is not 
altogether intelligible, but contains a touch of 
nature which interests us, even in default of a perfect 
knowledge of the incident represented. A young 
mother, with a child in her lap, and the miniature of 
an officer in her hand, sits in a corner of a garden, at 
the end of an arched avenue, through which we per- 








ceive the sea-shore. A female figure in deep 
monrning, half-way down the path, leans against a 
tree for support, as if unable to find strength or 
courage to advance up the avenue. She is evidently 
the bearer of woful tidings, destined to cast a gloom 
over the happy group in the foreground. The precise 
relation of the parties we cannot conjecture. 


Next to this picture is one of those elaborate 
| studies of nature which excite our amazement, but 
hardly give a degree of pleasure commensurate with 
the labour bestowed. It is the ‘‘ Nameless Rill,” by 
Walter H. Paton; a fountain trickling from the 
| crevices of a rock, amidst a tangle of vegation, every 
leaf and fibre of which is made out with scrupulous 
minuteness. A cluster of fern on the right hand is 
drawn with photographic accuracy. There is a want 
of breadth of effect, and the colours seem to us not 
always strictly in accordance with nature, as in the 
green of the lower leaves of the fern for instance. 
But the fidelity of the outlines it is impossible to sur- 
pass. ‘The Politicians,” by Alex. H. Burr, 
is, we understand, the work of a very young 
artist, and displays a great deal of Wilkie-ish 
talent. The politicians in this case are a 
tribe of children, who have seized upon a news- 
paper and are engaged in the mock perusal of its 
contents, in imitation of their elders. There is much 
quiet humour in this picture, and the whole group is 
very well designed. This artist is evidently destined 
to take a high place among the painters of amusing 
scenes of humble life. ‘‘ The Castle of Inverlochy,” by 
Horatio Macculloch, is a powerful piece of landscape, 
and very successful in the treatment of the clouds. 
This is one of the pictures purchased by the society, 
and not intended for distribution as prizes. To the 
same category belong the well-known ‘ Quarrel of 
Oberon and Titania,” by Noel Paton; a clever picture 
of “ Columbus first seeing the Coast of the New 
World,” by Harvey; and ‘The Porteous Mob,” by 
Drummond. 





| 








SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 

THE idea of « society formed of female artists alone, 
and of exhibiting their works apart from those of 
masculine origin, seems not a bad one. It is in rare 
instances only that the pencil of the softer sex can 
enter into successful rivalry with that of the stronger. 
In the long catalogue of painters but few female 
names having any pretension to eminence occur. 
Lately, indeed, we have had some great and perhaps 
exceptional examples, as in Rosa Bonheur, the queen 
of cattle-painters; and the Miss Mutries, who have 
originated a style of flower-painting, superior to all 
previous schools. Such as these may boldly take 
their place in any assemblage of artists; but, on the 
whole, it may be admitted that the productions of 
female art are placed at a disadvantage in the imme- 
diate vicinity of those of the male intellect. 


We have here three hundred and fifty-eight works, 
some of them in sculpture, by about one hundred 
and fifty ladies ; and among them are some of no 
ordinary merit. Those of Mrs. E. M. Ward will 
attract immediate attention. The principal of them 
is the May Queen, a clever illustration of Tennyson's 
poem. There is an ambitious but somewhat sombre 
work by Mrs. M‘Ian, ** Highland Emigrants,” and 
several of a pathetic character by that clever artist 
Anna E. Blunden. “ Gathering Wild Flowers,” and 
“The Shortest Way to the Village,” by Margaret 
Whitcomb, show considerable accuracy and patience 
in the working out of detail. This lady has a talent 
| which might be turned to good account. ‘ A Sand- 
| storm in the Desert,” by Mrs. Roberton Blaine, is 
remarkably clever. Among the water-colour draw- 
ings those of Elizabeth Murray hold a conspicuous 
place. The views of Teneriffeand Funchal, Madeira, 
are very bold and effective, though there is a want 
| of skill shown in the management of the foreground, 
where the colours are dazzling and the drawing not 
free from exception. 

Another year a collection of more importance than 
the present may doubtless be got together, should the 
project find favour in the eyes of the female artist 
world in general. 





PRE-RAFFAELITE PICTURES. 
A sMALL collection of pictures and sketches by artists 
of the Pre-Raffaelite school, or having aftinity there- 
with, are on private view at 4, Russell: place, Fitzroy- 
square. It comprises several works of much interest. 
Some of them we recollect to have had visions of 
before in the Academy Octagon-room, or in other 
remote places, where little could be guessed of their 
meaning. “The Last of England,” by Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown, is a picture of a handsome couple on 
board an emigrant ship, as we suppose, looking 
towards the white cliffs of Albion for the last time. 
The mixed feelings of regret for the dear country they 
leave behind, and of solace in the thought that they 
are to be henceforth more than ever all in all to each 
other, is beautifully expressed. ‘‘ King Lear,” by the 
same artist, contains some noble thoughts. The 
rough face of old Kegt is capitally conceived. It is 
individual, but filled with a concentration of tender 


exclamation which he puts in the mouth of Kent, 
addressed to Cordelia, “‘ Kind and dear Princess.” 
The “ English Autumn Afternoon,” ‘‘ Windermere,” 
and several other landscapes, illustrate further the 


| direction of the artist’s studies. 


| 
| 


| 


Arthur Hughes’s “ Ophelia,” painted in 1852, was 
condemned to the Octagon-room. It is a work of a 
lurid imagination, realising the horrors of the swamp 
and of death by drowning in such a pool with hor- 
rible fidelity. On this ground we have our objection 
to the picture; we had rather imagine Ophelia’s 


| death not accompanied by extraneous horrors. 





admiration, such as Shakspere has hinted at in the ° 


“The Mother’s Grave,” by the same, presents the 
converse mode of treatment. A sailor-lad stretched 
upon the grave of his parent, in wild grief, while the 
village churchyard lies basking as it were in the 
sultry sun of July—bright, gleaming, and joyous. 
Nothing here is sombre, nothing reminds us of death, 
or the cold chill of the tomb. The colours are not 
exactly those of the objects they are intended to 
present; the artist has missed the true green of 
nature. This gives the whole rather an artificial 
look, but the painting is one which it is difficult to 
behold unmoved, so intense is the expression of grief 
and despair in the boy, whose face is not seen, but 
whose clasped hands indicate what is passing within. 

Mr. Dante G. Rossetti’s pictures are of the ultra 
Pre-Raffaelite species. They are in reality imita- 
tions of the style of some of the earlier Italian mas- 
ters. If the Arundel Society were to publish ‘* Dante’s 
Dream at the time of the Death of Beatrice,” and ‘The 
Anniversary of the Death of Beatrice,” as products of 
Italian art, we should say, ‘‘ These old painters were 
a little stiff and awkward in their attitudes, but what 
intensity of meaning there is in them—why is it 
that nobody can produce anything of so earnest and 
profound a character now ?” 

Mr. Rossetti has transplanted himself into the 
thirteenth century, and seems to be able to see nothing 
except with the eye of one who lived at thatera. It 
is certainly an extraordinary achievement to be able 
to do this with success, as we think he has done; but 
the enjoyment to be had from such works must neces- 
sarily be shared by few, and those abnormally con- 
stituted and cultivated. The nineteenth century must, 
after all, have its own eves, and may, by looking, see 
into the world as far as Dante and Giotto saw. The 
present age is said to be one of unbelief; and this 
characteristic appears to us to be strongly illustrated 
by such works as these—indicating that the artist 
does not believe in himself, does not trust his own 
senses, but strives to look at things through the dead 
eyes of the past. Are not many of those who clamour 
the most about unbelief really the most guilty of 
this ? 

J. W. Inchbold’s study ‘‘ In March” is one of the 
most striking we have seen from his hand. A bare- 
boughed tree is the principal object; spring flowers, 
the earliest of their kind, in front; and behind, a sky 
of the purest blue. Thg skyey tint has, perhaps, 
never been better caught Or more effectively applied. 
“The Long Engagement,” by Chas. A. Collins, is a 
female head, rather brown and dirty in tint, but 
extremely powerful in expression. The half-grey 
hair, the worn and hardened lines of a face still 
handsome, the packet of letters, tell the tale indicated 
by the title. Some landscape studies by Mr. Davis, 
‘Wallasey Mill,” ‘“‘ The White Horse,” &c., are worth 
looking at, but particularly “ A Study of Dogs” (25), 
an inimitable bit of nature, 





FRENCH EXHIBITION. 

A very fine work by Mlle. Rosa Bonheur has been 
added to the French Exhibition. It represents the 
progress of a train of mules over one of the steepest 
and loftiest passes of the Pyrenees. The mules are 
admirably painted, and the sturdy muleteers, trolling 
their songs, are no less natural and spirited. The 
clear blue sky, the snow-robed peaks, and the fresh 
grassy sward, are all represented with remarkable 
truth and beauty. There is none of that dull, muddy 
effect so characteristic of French art generally. There 
is all the brilliant clearness of our own school, with 
which, as we have often before observed, Mile. Rosa 
Bonheur’s style has a strong affinity. The present 
work will certainly add to her reputation, already so 
high. The work has, we understand, been already 
sold for a very large sum. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


A Supscription in favour of the late Mr. Archer's 
family has been opened by the Queen with a sub- 
scription of 20 guineas. The Photographic Society 
has granted from its funds 50/. By the exertions of 
photographers and artists it is believed that a sum 
may be raised sufficient to raise the widow and 
children of the discoverer above immediate want.—— 
At the Exhibition of Art Treasures on Thursday, the 
half-crown day, 8489 persons entered the Exhibition 
—3652 on payment, and 4837 with season tickets. Of 
these 2507 arrived by railway.——M. Ary Scheffer is 
now in England, having come hither to paint the 
portrait of Marie-Amelie, ex-Queen of the French. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 


Tue theatrical world will hear with great regret that 
Mr. Alfred Wigan is compelled by ill-health to relin- 
quish his professional duties for an indefinite period. 
Several months have now elapsed since he was able to 
appear on his own stage at the Olympic Theatre, 
which he had raised to the highest degree of fashion 
and prosperity. In a few weeks he proposes to take a 
farewell benefit, when he will, if possible, address his 
farewell to a public whom he has so often gratified by 
his acting, and whose comfort he so sedulously pro- 
moted by the arrangements of his theatre. 
mortification can scarcely be conceived than this 
untimely check to a career that seemed to pro- 


mise certain fortune. —— Madame Ugalde is in | 


England. Miss Louisa Pyne has arrived at home 
again from America.——At a meeting of the Com- 
mittee for the Mendelssohn Scholarship held last 
week, it was decided to re-elect Master Sulivan as 
the pupil to receive education at our Royal Academy, 


in consequence of the progress made by him during | 





the past twelve months. M. Goldberg has an- 
nounced a grand matinée musicale to take place at 
the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Tuesday next, when Madame Goldberg Strozzi (sister 
of M. Goldberg) will make her first and only appear- 
ance at a public concert this season.——It is an- 
nounced, by a telegraphic despatch from Paris, that 
at Florence, on Thursday night, the scenery of the 
theatre caught fire during the performance of ‘The 
Siege of Sebastopol.” A panic arose, and in the 
crush 43 persons were killed, and 134 persons were 
more or less injured. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Her Magesty’s THeatre. — Mozart’s Opera of 
Dor Giovanni. 

Royat Iranian Oprra.—Lyceum THEATRE.— 
Mozart’s Opera of Don Giovanni. Madame Ristori’s 
performances, 

Otympic.—All inthe Wrong: a Comedy, in five acts, 
by Arthur Murphy. Retirement of Mr. Wigan. 


Or all the masterpieces upon the operatic stage which 
find favour in the eyes of musicians, three stand pre- 
eminently foremost—a splendid trilogy, perfect among 
many excellent things; I refer, of course, to “ Der 
Freischutz,” ‘Il Barbiere,” and ‘Don Giovanni.” 
Whenever any one of these three operas is 
presented, the public flocks to hear it in crowds, 
to drink in with delighted ears the sweetest 


streams of melody that are known in the whole realm | 


of music. Other operas pall after a few hearings, but 
these never; you tire not after ten, twenty, thirty 
performances ; each time there is something fresh to 
admire, something new to ponder over and dwell 
upon. Therefore when both our opera-houses an- 
nounced Don Giovanni for performance in the same 
week, there was enough of audience and enough of 
enthusiasm to make both adventures perfectly suc- 
cessful. 


If Mr. Lumley had Mr. Gye’s company, or Mr. 


Gye had Mr. Lumley’s house, the opera might have | 
As it | 


been performed in an unexampled manner. 
was, we question very much whether the opera was 
ever better cast than at the Lyceum, on Tuesday 
night. It needs only to mention the names of Mes- 
dames Grisi and Bosio, Signori Mario and Ronconi, 
and of Herr Formes, to convince the reader how 
strong a cast it was. At the “other house” the 
cast comprised Mlle. Piccolomini and Spezia, the 
new tenor, Signor Giuglini, and Belletti. That in- 
tolerable singer, Beneventano, did duty for the Don, 
and proved but a poor set-off for Ronconi. Yet such 
is the supreme power of great music, that in both 
cases the opera was perfectly successful. 

At the Lyceum, on Monday evening, Madame Ris- 
tori made her first appearance on this, her second 


visit. She appeared also on Wednesday and Friday | 


nights, and the pieces selected for these occasions 
were Medea, Rosamunda, and Montanelli’s tragedy of 
Camma. The reader is already so well acquainted 
with these two former pieces, that it is merely neces- 
sary to record that she performed them with undimi- 
nished power, and exercised the same fascination over 
her audience as when she was last among us. 


The revival of Arthur Murphy’s comedy, All in 
the Wrong, at the Olympic, is successful. The 
cast comprises Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Robson. All 
lovers of good acting will be sorry to hear that ill 
health has compelled Mr. Alfred Wigan to retire for 
atime from the stage. Neither upon the boards nor 
in the manager's room will his place be readily filled 
up. Rumourstates that Mr. Wigan’s sleeping partner 
in the managerial business (an aristocratic gentleman 
with capital) will continue to sway the destinies of 
the theatre,—Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Robson being put 
‘orward as the ostensible managers. This, however 
may be mere gossip, after all. JACQUES. 


’ 








A deeper | 


LITERARY NEWS. 
THE old-established and well-known business of the 
| late Mr. David Bogue, originally founded by Mr. 
Tilt, has been purchased of the executors of the late 
Mr. Bogue for a large sum by the firm of Kent and 
Co., of Paternoster-row, by whom it will in future be 
carried on. Messrs. Kent and Co. have included in 
their purchase the various successful copyright works 
published by the house. ——A work which seems des- 
tined to create considerable sensation in the political 
world, a History of the Reign of Louis Philippe, by 
M. de Nonuvion, bas just appeared in Paris. It is 
written in a spirit favourable to the monarch.——A 
hitherto unpublished letter of Petrarch’s has just ap- 
| peared from the press of Zambeccara, in Paddua; it 
is dated October the 9th, 1356, and was addressed to 
Marguardo, Bishop of Augsburg, and imperial vice- 
| roy in Lombardy. It was extracted from a Codex 
which originally belonged to the Gaddi Library, 
in Florence. 

Mr. W. H. Russell is now engaged in giving his 
“Personal Narrative” at Liverpool, where he has 
achieved great and deserved success. On the re 
tirement of Mr. C. Manby from the Secretaryship 
| of the Institution of Civil Engineers, a post which 
he has held for eighteen years, the value of his 
services, and the appreciation of his personal worth, 
have been marked by a most gratifyfying testi- 
monial, the presentation of which took place in 
the theatre of the institution on the 23rd ult., Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, M.P., the president, in the 
chair. The testimonial consisted of a time-piece 











members, and 59 private friends The Burney 
Prize at Cambridge has been adjudged to Francis 
Exton, B.A., of St. John’s College, for the best prose 
philosophical critique on a passage in “‘ Pope’s Essay 
on Man,” commencing— 
Of systems possible if ’tis confess’d, 

and following thirty-four lines. Aimé Bonpland, 
the veteran naturalist, and friend and fellow-traveller 
of Alexander von Humboldt, has, notwithstanding 
his great age, just set out on a journey of botanical 
research in Paraguay. 

In the Civil Service Estimates, issued this week, 
the sum of 541,233. is set down for Public Education 
in Great Britain; 78,8557. for Science and Arts de- 
partment ; 213,030/. for Education in Ireland; 36022. 





Universities; 2425/7. for the Queen’s University, 


Belfast Theological Professors ; 70,0004. 
British Museum (Establishment); 43,3142. for the 
British Museum (Buildings); 69447. British Museum 
(Purchases) ; 55267. for National Gallery, including 
purchases of pictures; and 430/. for scientific works 


and experiments. 


OBITUARY. 





— | 


JERROLD, Dovetas at his residence, Kilburn Priory, in the 
55th year of his age, of affection of the heart and kidneys. 
—Mr. Jerrold is known to the world as a dramatist, a no- | 
velist, a satirist, and a journalist, and as the greatest wit 
of the day. He was ‘a self-educated man.” His father | 

was the manager of the Sheerness theatre, and at a very 

early age Douglas entered the navy asamidshipman. He 
very soon, however, quitted the service, and began a new 
career, as a journeyman printer, in London. Soon after- 
wards he turned his attention to dramatic composition. 

*Black-eyed Susan” was his first acknowledged work; 

and this was followed by the ever-popular comedy of ‘‘The 

Rent Day.” Then came * Nell Gwynne,” “ The House- 

keeper,” ‘‘The Prisoner of War,” ‘Time Works Wonders,” 

and ‘*The Bubbles of the Day.” His dramatic works | 
were entirely original, and in a style peculiarly his 
own. <A writer in the 7Zimes has justly styled him | 

“the last of the truly English dramatists." To give 

even a brief account of the numerous publications upon 

which the pen of Douglas Jerrold was employed would 
require greater time and space than we can well spare. 





| 








His contributions to Punch, which range from the birth of 
that periodical down to the day of his own death, have 
contributed more to his popularity than almost anything 
else. With Jerrold the anonymous system was quite 
useless, for nothing could disguise that clear, incisive, 
epigrammatic, and original style which distinguished the 
slightest fragment from his pen. He was one of those 
men who cannot indite the most commonplace document 
without impressing it with something of his own peculiar | 
character. Latterly he filled the post of editor to Lloyd's 
Weekly Newspaper: and it is a proof of his great popularity } 
that his name was alone sufficient to advance the circu- 
lation of that publication to the first place among the 
cheap weekly newspapers. He is to be buried in Norwood 
Cemetery this very day. 

Srevens, JoHN Haroreave, Architect and Surveyor for the 
Western District of the City of London on the 2nd 
inst., at his residence, Vale Place, Hammersmith, of dis- 
ease of the heart.—Mr. Stevens was one of those original 
thinkers whose ideas make the fortunes of other men. 
Many of the most striking plans for improving the metro- 
polis (some of which have been carried out, and others 
are still inchoate), either owe their existence to his fertile 
talent or have been worked out into maturity and prac- 
ticability by his powerful and skilful mind. Without at 
all attempting to detract from the credit due to Mr. 


Charles Pearson in respect of the plan for uniting all the 
railways in the centre of London, we must put it upon 
record (and we are quite sure that Mr. Pearson will be the 
first to acknowledge the truth of what we say), that, if 





and a pair of candelabra, with the sum of 20002, the | 
number of subscribers being 417, of whom 358 were | 


for the University of London; 75102. for Scotch | 
Treland ; 5002. for the Royal Irish Academy; 3001. | 


for the Royal Hibernian Academy; 25007. for the | 
for the | 


| History 


ever that magnificent and most promising scheme shall 
come to be carried out, a very large measure of praise 
will be due to Mr. Stevens, Referring to his minor 
labours, it is worthy of note that some of our happiest 
examples of street architecture are due to his artistic 
mind; among which we may cite the Morning Advertiser 
office in Fleet-street, and other modern specimens in the 
same neighbourhood. From what we have said, it will be 
gathered that the public has sustained 4 loss not easily 
made up; but to a large circle of private friends, who 
knew him, and loved him for his bright, genial, and manly 
mind, his loss is irreparable. 
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Jaron Marochetti is at present engaged in a colos- 
sal monument to the Duke of Wellington, which will 
be raised in St. Paul’s, if the design meets the appro- 
val of the Government. An imitative door of bronze 
is to be placed between two of the interior pilasters, 
and on the steps leading to it will sit a gigantic 
figure of Victory, with outspread wings, supposed to 
be the constant companion of the hero even to the 
tomb. Above the door will stand an equestrian 
statue of the duke, while on pedestals on each side 
of the steps will be seated two figures symbolising 
civil and military honour. The nude figure of Vic- 
tory, hereafter to be dressed, is now nearly finished, 
and a grandeur of design by 20 means common in our 
public monuments is already indicated. 
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CoLtT, 14, Pall Mall (S.W.), London.—Beware of counterfeits. 
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application. Manufacturers of Dr. 

> Grate. 


fuel over ranges on 
daily operation sat J 
42, Pol str 

with testi nonaeie’s 
Arnott’s Sinoke-¢ 


K ITCHEN RANGES.—The 
Atos Prize KITCHENER 


with roasting and baking oven, and gox 
1 1, and a certain cure for 








suming Fi 


LE AMING- 
bines a large hot 
i boiler; effects 
noky chimnies 





cor 





plate, 
A great savil 





This is the m pe t and convenient Range of the day 
Manufactured by CHARLES 8S. LOWNDES, Emscote 
Foundry eamington nd supplied by RicHar - and JOHN 
Siack, Furnishing Tr nmongers, 336, Strand, London, where 
one may be seen in operation.—Lists of Prices gratis or 
post-free 


SAMUEL 


Newgate-street, 


ACK! 


Ivy- lane, 


| LACK! BLACK! BL 
OSMOND 1 nad ¢ 


ers, 8, 








ndon form tl public they have mac arrangements for 
DYEING BI AOK f Mt rt KNING every WEDNESDAY, 
and returni e same in a few days wi ven required. French 
Merino and Cashmere dresses dyed colours that look equal to 
new Bed-furniture and drawing-room suites clea 





and Cloaks of eve 


Shawls, Dresses, . 
Established ab 


and the colours preserved.— 


[ O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET? 

GREAT SAVING.—OAT BRUISERS, Chaff-cutters, 
Mangles (50s Flour-mills. Farming Implements 20/. per 
cent. lower. Book on Feeding, 1ls.; ditto, bread-making, 1s., 
post free.—WEDLAKE and Co., 118, Fenchurch-street. 


CHEAP BREAD PURE. —T 
eight P 


and finished 
tion cleaned, 
century 





and wenty- 





unds of excellent Home-made Bread out of 
Fourteen Pounds of Fl See MARKY WEDLAKE’s Mills and 
Pamphlet, | shed at 1s.—118, Fenchurch-street, City. 
4 List ot Pri 8 per post on application, post paid. 
Also Family Mangles, from 50s. to 31. lls. 6d. May be 
worked by a female. 


PPPHE FOR TY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, 


ler from Scotch Heather and Cheviot Tweeds, 








all wo« y shrunk, by B NJAMI r- 
chant Tailo t-street (W.) 
The T'wo Guinea r Frock Coat; 
The Guinea Dress Tro users ; and 
The Halt-guinea Waisteoat 
The Regist i Qude Wrapper, combining Coat, Cloak, and 
Sleeved Cape 
N.B \ perfect fit guaranteed. 
rO LADIES 
Avo" MIGHT LACING and TRY 
WILLIAM CARTER'S 
Self 2 5s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 
Patent Fr ¢ Stays (Self-lacing) 4s. 6d. to lis. 6d. 
ig Stays ditto lUs, Sd. to 2is. Od. 
n, Alpaca, Lustre, Saltaire, ) 
lia Crinoline, Watch-Spring 8s. 6d. to 30s. Od. 
new 5 
Eneravings of the above free. 
W AM CAKTER Ludgate-street, London (E.C.) 
N.B. Malavar, W and Steel Springs for Petticoats 
warranted not to wear 


M ATTRESSES. 











HWEPPE'S. “MALVERN SELTZER 
W ATE R, manufactured by J. SCHW EP PE and Co. 

l the Pure Water of the Holy Well, 
aval sses all the celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring 
SCHWEPPE’S SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS 
and LEMONADE, are manufactured as usual. Every bottle 
tected by a special label.—London, Liverpool, Bristol, 


and Derby 
INDIA PALE ALE, — 


dYASS'S 
BREWINGS of this celebrated Ale 


Sow 


essees), from 





KAST 


The OCTOBER 


are now arriving in casks of eighteen gallons and upwards. 
| Our stock of Ale in b rttle is in good condition. Barclay's 
| Porter and Stouts, in 1 cask, may also be had of 
| B E R R Y, BROS, & CO., 
{ 3, St. James’-street, London. 


| pabl ished by J 


| rall 





[WE INTY SHILL at 
DENMAN’S SOUTH AFRICAN PORT. 











DENMAN’S SOT TH ‘AN SHERRY. 

Pure and Cheap Wines are introduced by Mr. J. L 
DENMAN. Those who h ave lived in South Africa know well 
the quality of these wines, and those who do not we recom 
mend to try them \ ide United Service Gazette, Nov. 22, 1856 

{ Pint Sample Bottle ot each for twenty-four stamps. 
Bottles included. Packages allowed for when returned. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY 

Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s, per dozen. 
TERMS—CASH. 





Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be 





S PER DOZEN.— | ¢ 
I 
i 


crossed * Bank of London.’ 

J. L. DENMAN Wi 1e and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch- 
street. Counting-house entrance, first door on the left up | 
Railway-place, L nd ” 

QOL ER A SHERRY. — Vintage 1834, 
guara! ad, 54s. per dozen be 

QUEEN ISAB ELLA >| 'F AVOURITE W Vi as used at 

the ROYAL TABLE OF SPA 


ristics of the Wine : 
ut richness, and is the FINES 
ntly suited to the 
a first-class wine. 


The peculiar charact 
flavour and gr 
imported, and emin¢ 
enjoy and appreciate 


Nail body, fine 
‘ SHERRY ever 
palate of those who 








J. L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch- 
street, London. Counting-house entrance, first door on the 


left, up Railway-place 

‘This wine possesses immenst body, combined with a full 
and rich nutty flavour, and a dryness mellowed by its age, 
constituting at once the finest sherry we ever tasted: and we 
say to connoisseurs of really fine wine, call and judge for your- 


selves.’’"—Vide Morning Herald, Feb. 19, 1857 
J W. BENSON’S WATCH, CLOCK, and 
@F e CHRONOMETER pp Lege at AF 33 and 34, Lud- 


gate-hill, London. Established 1749.- - BENSON, Manu- 
tacturer of GOLD and SILVER WA ‘ ‘HE 'S of eve ry descrip- 
tion, construction, and pattern, invites attention to his magni- 
ficent and unprecedented display of watches, which is admitted 
to be the largest and best selected stock in London. It con- 
of Chronometer, Duplex, Patent, Detached Lever, Hori- 
zontal, and Vertical Movements, Jewelled, &c., with all the 
latest i yvernents, mounted in superbly-finished engine- 
turned and < ngraved Gold and Silver ¢ The designs 
aved upon many of the cases are by eminent artists, and 
ly be obtained at this manufactory. If the important 





sists 






ases. 





requisites, superiority of finish, combined with aceuracy of 
performance, elegance, durability, and reasonableness of price, 
are wished for, the intending purchaser should visit. this 


manufactory, or send for the ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 
W. BENSON (and sent post free on applica- 
sation), which contains sketches, prices, and directions as to 
what wate h to buy, where to buy it, and how to useit. Seve- 
undred letters have been received from persons who have 
t watches at this manufactory, bearing testimony to the 
of the same. 
IONS OF THE PRI 
‘ost, Oct. 30, 1856.— “Exhibi $s exquisite 
in ornamentation, and perfection of mech: anism 





boug 


correct performance 









0 
From the Morning 
artistic feeling 














in structure From the Morning Chronicle, Oct. 30.—“ Ex- 
cellence of design and perfection in workmanship,’ From the 
Morning Advertiser, Nov. 1.—‘ The high repute which Mr. 
Benson has obtained for the qualities of his manufacture stands 
to none.”’ From the Morning Herald, Nov. 3.—“ The 
iding of Mr. oe nson as a London manufac turer must 
r him alarge amount of onal bi itronage From 
Nov Al itl iat can be desi 1 finish, taste, and 

lesign.”’ 

GOLD WAT none Hi “oe M pennant, Jewelled, &e., 
accurate ti keepe ls . 15s., 5I. 15s., to 151. lbs. 
each. Gold Lever w atches, jewe elled and highly-finished 

} movements, 6l. 6s., Sl. 8s., 10/. 10s., 127. 12s., 14/. 148., 167. 16s., 


middle.—HEAL and SON have’ patented 
I ement in the manufacture of Mattresses, which | 
preve ts "the ial felting into a mass, 4s it does in all | 
Mattress 1 t linary way The Patent Mattresses 



































guineas, 
SILVER WATCHES, 


Me 


Horizont: ~ yvements, Jewelled, 










&c., exact time-keepers, 2/ 2. 8l. 158., to 51. 5s. each, 

Silver Lever Watches, highl hnishe a jewelled movements, 
Bl. 10s., 41. 10s., 52. 108., 71. 10s., 82. 10s., 102. 10s., to 20 guineas. 

A Two Ye ars’ Warranty given with every W atch, and sent, 

to Scotland, Lreland, Wales, or any part of the 

m receipt of | ice or ler, made 





1 1 ! 1 
. W. BENSON, shill, 





and 34, Li sondon. 
Shippers, and Watch Clubs supplied. Old 
|W. atches taken in exchange. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 


’ y best wool and horsehair only, are rather | 
1al 1 the prices are but a trifle higher than | 
s Their Lil ted Catalogue of Bed- | 
ft i Bedroom Fur re, tains also the | 
Patent Ml utresses, and is sent free by post | 
H i Son, 196, Tottenham irt ad (W.) 
POYAL HERALDIC OFFICE and] 
GENEALOGICAL LNSTITUTION FOR GREAT | 
BRITAIN and LIRELAND, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. j 
Mart s-la 
Family Pedigrees traced from Old Documents, Monastic } 
Recor D 1 Books,’ Ancient Manuscripts, and Old | 
Heraldic Wort British Musenin, tee 5s { 
Fa Aru id sketched, 2s. | 
red at the ] Arms (the | 
< y 1 oft L } 
Mr. CULLE TON, slogist, Lecturer on Heraldry, &c } 
I H I n from | to Fou } 
Gompme= | 
NEW DISC OV ERY.—Mr. HOWARD, | 
A Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an en- | 
tirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL EETH, fixed | 
without springs, wi or ligatures. They so pertectly re- | 
e t t Pee tas not to be dist guished from the 
riginal by the closest observer: they will Ni VER CHANGE | 
COLOUR or DECAY, and will found very su r to ¢ 
teeth ever before used. This met loes not! 
traction of roots or any painfal oy tion, an } 
ort and preserve teeth that are e, at 8 wal | 
restore articulation an t n.—Decayed Teeth ren- 
dered sor id isef in | 
ot-street. At home rom Ten till Five. ‘ 
} 


KAHN'S MU SEUM, 4, COVE NTRY- 
STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE Ig 


[*- 








Lectures by Dr KAHN, daily, at Thre« 

Physiology of Mar and the ‘Diseases of Im 

by Dr. SEXTON G.3. E.S., a8 follows ut half-past 
One n Visi its , Curiosities, Phenomena, and Dis- 
rders, &c.; at Four, the Great Tobacco Controve ; at halt- 
past Seven, the Food we Eat: it Uses, Preparation, Aduitera- 
tion, and Digestion. The Museum eontains 1000 Models and 


Preparations, and is wholly unrivalled in the world. Open 
daily (for gentlemen only), from Ten tili Ten. Admission, 1s. 
Catalogues, containing Dr. Kahn's Lectures, gratis to visitors. 











LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 






Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every 
other variety, secured the entire confidence and almost uni 
versal preference of the most eminent medical practitioners 


as the most speedy and effectual remedy for 


NONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 


/ ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIA- 
BETES, DISEASES of the SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, 
INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, and all 
SCROFULOUS AFFE¢ TIONS. 

Its leading distinctive haracteristics are: 


COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES; 





INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH; 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR FTER-TASTI 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQt ECONOMY 





OPINION OF A. B GR AN iL L E, 
Author of ‘The Spas of Germany,’ 
“On Sude ier n Death,” 

‘Dr. Granville has used Dr. Dr 
Liver Oil extensively in his practice, 





JONGH's Light-Brown Cod 
and has found it not only 











efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be 
pr in many res} s to Oils | without the guarantee 
of 1 an authority as Dre Jo Dr. GRANVILLE HAS 
FOUND THAT i$ PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DESIRED | 





EFFECT IN A SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, 
CAUSE THE NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION 
ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND OILS. 
The Oil being moreover much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s 
patients have themselves expressed a preference for Dr. De 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 


AND THAT IT DORS NOT 
TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT 





Sold onty in IMprriaL Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s, 9d. ; 
; capsuled and labelled with Dr. DE Joncn’s stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 


V holesale ane Re tail De * 
ANSAR, London (W.C.), 











HARFORD, and Ce , Strand, 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE ‘BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 





By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the 
Metropolis, 





| way's establis —— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





; drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 





OTHERS.— 


CL E RGY 


To THE AND 
A Suit 


of Wool-dyed Black Cloth, Dress or 
Frock Coat, Cassock, or other vest £4 4 0 
Also, the MILTON WRAPPER, in all the new 
Clerical Mixtures, prices 1. 13s. 0d. and 2 0 0 
The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers... ses a 2.8 
The Striatus Cloth Vest we )10 6 
The Cassock ditto )12 0 


Quality, fit, and workms inship gui aranteed. 
Tustrut tions for self-measurement and patterns sent post- 


fre 
S. BATTAM, Tailor, &c., 160, Tottenham-court-road, four 
doors south of Shoolbred and Co. 
JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’"S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any tooth powder, 
ives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, caegeeg the enamel 
from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Sold by all chemists and perfumers throughout the kingdom, 





Price 1s. 6d. per pot.—Sole Manufacturers and Patentees of 
the ichosaron, the only perfect hair-brush, letters patent 
ranted Novy. 6, 1852.—12, Three-King-court, Lombard-street, 


London. 


(HE best HAIR WASH is pure distilled 

~. rycerine of Palm Oil mixed with water. 

The best SKIN SOAP contains pure * tilled Glycerine of 
Palm Oil, free from lead, salts, earth, &c. &c. 

DRIPLESS CANDLES, for library or chamber use. Posi- 
tively do not drop grease when carried about 

All at moderate prices for cash. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate-street 
Within (E.C.), London. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


wonderfal for the cure of Scrofula.—Copy of a letter 

from Mr. William Trite, Sturminster, Newton :—‘'To Professor 
Holloway. Sir,—Mr. Thomas Harries, Yeoman, Hinton St. 
Mary, Dorsetshire, was for many years severely afflicted with 
scrofula. He tried many medicines, in the hope of effecting a 
cure, but all failed. The disease very materially retarded his 
usual occupation, therefore he determined on trying Hollo- 
way’s ointment and pills, and, by their use, he is rejoiced to 
be able to state that he is now recovered.'’—Sold by all Medi- 
cine Vendors throughout the world; and at Professor Hollo- 
244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden- 
A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, 





lane, New York 























Smyrn a; and De Sz lankey, Malta. 
G 1R HAIR RESTORED to its 
: & INAL COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, 
and Rheumatism cured by F. M. HERRING'S PATENT 
MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH BRU SHE 8S. They 
require ne eparati on, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of Brushes, 10s. and 15s.; Combs, from 2s. 6d. 
to 20s. Grey in air ond Baldness prevented by F. M. F 
Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s.—Offices 
Basinghall-street, “London. Illustrated pamphlets, «Why 
Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for 
four stamps. Agents: Savory and Moore; Atkinson, 24, Old 
Bond-street ; Godfre nd Cooke, Conduit-street; Hendrie, 
12 hborne-street ; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards-street; Saun- 





and 
Sold by all chemists and per- 


CURED 


3158, Winter, 205, Oxford-street ; 


119, Bishopsgate-street. 


f repute, 
pry NG nh) ‘TT 
PUPTURES EFFECTUALLY 

\ WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 
REMEDY is protected by three patents, of England, France, 
and Vienna; and ftom its great success in private practice is 
now made known as a public duty through the medium of 
the press. In every case of single or double rupture, in either 
sex, of any age, however bad or long standing It is equally 
applicable, effecting a cure in a few days, without inconve- 
nience, and will be hailed asa boon by all who have been tor- 
tured with trusses. Sent post-free to any part of the world, 
with instructions for use, on receipt of 10s. 6d. by post-office 
order, or stamps, by CH ARLES BARKER, M.D.. 10, Brook- 
street, Holborn, London.- -Any infringement of this triple 
patent will be proceeded against, and restrained by injunction 
of the Lord High Chancellor. 


KK NOW THYSELF.--The secret art of 
discovering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS 


from the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING has long been 
practised by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success 


and Kennedy, 166, 


ners 0 





Her startling delineations are both full and detailed, differing 
All persons wishing to 
inte- 


fi m anything hitherto attempted. 
‘know ther any friend in whom they are 
reste d, must send a specimen of their writing, stating sex 
: thirteen postage-stamps, to Miss ll 
Oxford-street, London, and they will receive in 


selves,”’ or 





few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities 
tastes, 
er things hithert 
irate descr 


ZO 
H 


affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with many 
» unsuspected.—“I am pleased with the 
iption you have given of myself.""—Miss Jones, 


WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 


?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’S 


talents 
oth 


YOU 
WHISKERS, & 








CRINU as [AR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 

Moustachios, &ec., in a few weeks, and restore the hair in 

from whatever cause, prevent its falling off, 

eak hair, and effectually check greyness in all its 

s s. Ifused in the nursery, it will avert baldness in afte 
lift sold t ll Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post-fre 

on receipt ot twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss C oupelle, 

. i ‘. 












69, ( street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimoni als :- 
have lered its use in hundreds of cases with uniform suc 
cess Dr. Walsh—* I have sold it for eleven years, and have 
ue 1a complaint of Mr Sanger Chemist.—'“My hait 
is red:” £. After nine years” bh: 
m effects are ’ Mahon, Esq. — i 
I che is perfect:” “It stopped the grey- 
ness and has darkened my hair:’ 3s Hevwit. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITS Moc *MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting powder is supplied by the 









MOUC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be n dur l A descriptive circular may be had, and 





the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on tl 

circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 

sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, Is., 21s., 26s. 6d., and Sis. 6¢. Pos- 

tage, 1 Price of a Double Truss, 3s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 

Posta », 1s. Sel. 

Post-ottice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 


Post-otlice, Piccadilly. 
WLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
4 &c.—The material of which these are made is reco n- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best Invention ae efficient 
A 








and permanent support in all cases KNESS and 
SWELLIN 3 of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 


Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly,'London. 
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= CHIRTS.— “ FORD'S EUR EKA SHIRTS | . som at aie price 1s i a st, tot r 14 stamps). G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used 
eed differ from other patterns, not merely in shape and design, pi cB I’ and NER OU ‘SN ESS : a MN inthe Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully in- 
put in their great superiority of fit, quality of material and | —- my Peer Secret Cause of these distressing | formed that this Starch is exclusively used in the Royal 
t 0 manship."’—Globe. | Disorders; showing the advantages « ie use of the Mic und her Majesty’s Laundress says that, although 
we best quality Six for Forty-two Shillings. Detailed List | scope in detecting, by scientific examination causes | wheaten rice, and other powder starches she hag 
1 0 of Prices and mode of Self-measurement post-free. 1 > han ng mily lead ae curret wee <. symptoms which ne of them one ao ld, which is the finest 
a moa A TTOPrE » N] Ww indicate its presence, and the means > adopted for itscure, | starch she ever used.—_WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow 
) 6 4 HIRTS. — PATTERNS of the NEW} By SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, Lond and London 
2 0 q COLOURED SHIRTINGS in evety variety of Colours. | ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster r if the " i Pwnea~avrrene 3 ta 
4 100 different styles for making FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS | oan 1r, Who may be consulted at his residence from 11 ic] | | ERALDIC ENGRAVING.—Book Plate 
ost- : sent to select from on the receipt of six postage stamps, s¢ If- | till 2, and from 6 till & vith Arms, 7s.; Crest on Seal or Ring, 6s. 6d.: on die 
m = and all parviculars included. Price 27s. the Hall- | 3 — m-made Lever Press, with crest-die. for stamp- 
ozen, . } = . * ing not 18s. Sent free for stamps. Doc entary : 
aa : RICHARD For, 38, Poultry, London (F.¢ | HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, ticia s, be st workmanship only. Six he raldic — <4. 
> > 73 : , ; EN ON A NEW PLAN. permanently employed.—Mr. T. CULLETON, Heraldic En- 
if r HE BEST FOOD FOR C HILDREN, | rica graver to the Queen’ by special appointment Roys al Heraldic 
der, INV ALIDS, and 07 THERS.—ROB INSON Ss I ATENT Large 8vo. strongly bound, price 6s. Office, 2 Long Acre (one door from St M artin’ S lane 
_ BARLEY for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen | ILE i INDIG E ST ION. k He ie ray 
home Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty | | sy ant yn Sic eadache 
om. and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every | THE COMPLETE FRE NCH ) Fiatulency, Heartburn, and all bilions and liver afer 
s of class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- | CLASS-BOOK ° tions, are speedily removed by the use of COC KLE’S ANTI. 
tent rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 5) BILIOUS and FAMILY APERIENT PILLS which have 
eet, Infants and tigen much approved for making : a delicious OR, GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATICAL FRENCH now been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
‘ Custard Pudding and e xe painans tor Chlekening gBrothsorSoups | MANUAL, society for upwards of fifty years.—Prepared only by JAMES 
led ROBINSON'S S PATENT GROATS for more than | Prepared expressly for the use of English learners, Apebe F, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond stre et; and to be had of 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public By A. HAVET, all Medicine Vendors in boxes, at 1s. 13d., Od., 4s. 6d., and ls. 
estimation as the purest farinz of the oat, and as the best and | n , aster. Glasec sneum, &e a Th v 
© of most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate | French Master, a Atheneum, é&c. \ HITE and SOFT HAN DS all through 
*Osi- Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, | ‘ F . the Winter. -The LONDON SOAP and C ANDLE 
, is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in HIS theoretical and practical work. COMP ANY, 76, New Bond-street, have prepared a new 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is | os 5 ot . + Public and Privat , ‘— WINTER SKIN SOAP, which by its continned use will pro- 
an excellent food for Infants and Children “y which Ee We ts eee Ee and E rivate Sch ols, is | duce the softest of hands and whitest of skin, even in the 
et Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, | the only book required by beginners, being, at the same | coldest weather and hardest water. It is agreeably perfumed 
and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- , adapted to the most advanced students. It contains tep * tifully soft in = Sold in bars Is pe ‘ pound. Sole 
- 0 y *rocressive F > }-BOOK l t he best and cheapest hous n London fi 
ai ren Robinso Patent Barley and Patent . viral ey aoe ESD DOES, Ss n, Composite, and every kit 1d fC andle a A 0 "=: 
1e proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley an iten 2. Copious VocaBULARIES, | . s, Soap, Oil, &c. 
Jroats, desirous that the public shall at all times purchase ne lists on applice ation. 
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usual and well-known } sag Bhan age 5 f - superior BRUSHES, Manufacturer of the Patent Friction 
Sold by all respectable ¢ jrocers, Druggists, and others in | Abundant Exercises. Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin ofthe Head. there sby 
Town and Country, in Packets of 6¢ and 1s.; and Family | 6. FRENcH ConvERSATIONS upon all topics, &c. strencther x the Growth of the Hair and preventing baldness. 
Canisters, at 2s., 5s,, and 10s. each. ae | *.* A specimenof 16 pages forwarded free to any on lying | Likewise nf deseription of Toilet Brushes in Ivory, Tortoise- 
AC NICKEL SILVER is the har to Monsieur A. Haver, Collegiate School, Glasgow. @ | Shell India Rubber, and all kinds of Faney Woods. Manu- 
Sl I NICKEL SILVER is the hardest | Monsieur A. HAVET, 8 ’ gow. ctory, Wholesale, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury-square. and 
and most pertect white metal ever invented, and in use | ; : " Retail, South Gallery, Crystal Palace, Sydenham; and all 
dicy, retains its silver-like appearance. Made into every article for London: Dvuravu and Co.; W. ALLAN; SrwpxKrn and Co. perfuiners. 
the Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet Frames, Tea | 
a Pots, &c., at one-twelfth the price of Silver. 
its Fiddle Strong Thread King’s , 
sii Pat. Fiddle. Pat Pat. Now published, in 1 vol. 8vo., pp. xxxii. and 466, cloth, price 12s. 
INT per doz per doz. per doz. per doz. . 
They Table Spoons & Forks 12s. & 15s. ... 198 ... 288. ... 30s. ml 1 7 T oO 
nnot Dessert ditto 10s, & 138. 168. 21s. ... 25s. { ( ) { A oIN ) 4 
s. 6d. Tea Spoons.............. 58 & 68. Se ws BR wn 12 S. Mak 4 FY : | de 
H.'s SLACK’S NIC KE LE :LECTRO- PL ATED (BY ELKING- 
. 3: TON AND CO.'S PATENT PROCESS) ay vice SCH LCHER. 
Why is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two so ls ss : ’ 
st for metals possessing such valuable properties renders it in appear- | TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 
+ Ok ance and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 
dri¢ Fiddle Pattern. Thread King’s 
saun- £ 5. a, £ada ied £3. d : — Q 6d. clo 
: and Table Forks..... 110 6 .. 2 0 0 2146 0... 3 4 0 his day, crown 8vo id. cloth, 
| per- Dessert ditto... 1 0 0 110 0 2600.43 ¢68 
! Table Spoons... 110 0 .. 2 0 0 218 0... 316 0 ' ii i} R K A \ ()) \ y i 
Dessert ditto ... 3 k . 22 0 2 2 : 27 6] : d 
Tea epee 0 1 5 ll 6 
LACK’S T ABE E * GTuE i ty AND FUR NISiING A CAREFUL COLLECTION OF MANY HUNDREDS OF REASONS FOR THINGS WHICH, THOUGH GENERALLY 
IRONMONGERY SXOWN EE IMPERFECTLY UNDERST)OD 
has been celebrated for nearly fifty years for quality and KNOWN, ARE I RFECTLY UNDERST)OD. 
cheapness. 6s ” 
either As the limits of an advertisement will not allow a detailed By the Author of Inquire Within upon ee 
jually list, purchasers are requested to send for their Catalogue h . . oi 
onve- 200 Drawings, and prices of every requisite in Electro Plate, “Without exception the most practic al book of its kind we have ever met with. Difficult theories are solved with a 
n tor- Table Cutlery, Furnishing Ironmongery, &c. May be had succinctness which renders it an invaluable book of re ference 5 Weekly Beonan. 
vorld, gratis, or free by post. Orders above 2/. sent carriage free. ‘“*A large amount of useful, curious, and accurate information in a 1nd attractive form. It forms quite a miscellany 
-oflice RICHARD and JOHN SLACK Strand, opposite | of popular knowledge.”—Literary Gazette 
roo me Somerset-house. 
e cr : London: HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 
I EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— | 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY | Tad RYT N OF “NEVE f ASH ” 
t of of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each TWO SHILLING EDITION Of NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
TALS is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted | 
z been to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those | This day is published, pri Two Shillings, 
iccess. that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- | x 
Te ring tinguished in this country. m ‘ TWN my mw rm ai es 
sedsteads, from........- 12s. Od. to £12 Os. each l'] IS NE\ | R LOO | \'] I lO VMVEND 
Shower Baths, from 78. 6d. to £5 12s. each. . - 4 7 a . 44 ° 
Lamps ree) from 6s. 0d. to £6 6s. each 
\lL other kinds at the same rate.) BY CHARLES READE. 
Pure Colza Oil : . is. per gallon. 
yr N’ } Ie in I STR D EDITIO rice Five Shillings 
c' rLERY Ww ARRAN rE B... -The most | iso, an ILLUSTRATED EDITION, | ' — 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, | - PIC > ONT RY ae s —_ 
all warranted, ia on SALE at WILLIAMS BURTON'S. ai London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of | 
the sales. inch ivory-handled table-knives, with high | 
shoulders, 12s. per dozen; deserts to match, 9s. 6d.; if to | Now ready, } boards), 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger | m ,h — . 
sizes, from 19s. to 26s. perdozen; extra fine, ivory, 32s. ; if with THE FO RT at \ OL U WE OF 
silver ferrules, 37s. to 59%s.: white bone table knives, 7s. 6d. per ia . . i . 
dozen ; desserts, 5s. 6¢.; carvers, 2s. 3a per pair; black horn | iY ‘ ‘ s ” 
able knives, 7s. 47. per dozen; deserts, 68.: carvers, 2s. 6d. ; j j () ’ 4| uy é| yu rey 1h) i } a f} (J “f} f 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen Uy Je tl Ua hs Out Ni md JU ‘ UNG v Net Sl p J OUI ¢ 

















table steels, from Is. each. The largest stock in existence of | rs £ . ae BE ‘ 

eS | plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of | Containing an ample and impartial Record of Ecclesiastical Literature and Progress, Home and 
i eave nia] ‘i . ne FECT ST B I I I I I | Foreign, for the year 1856. 
ave y) -ERFEC’ SUBSTITUTE ad ; - f. as F 
poe | E lia “SILVER + 10 | Volumes I., IL, and IIL., for 1853, 1854, and 1855, may still be had; price of Vol. I., 10s. 6d. 

My The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced twenty years and Vols. II. and III. price 15s. each, in cloth boards, 
orey- igo, by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when plated by the patent 

‘ f Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the *.* To the Theological and Hist Student thes nvaluable as works of reference. 

an very best article next to sterling silver that can be employed . a . ; i - aici ae 
I is such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test By »f any Bookseller, or to had direct from the ublusner, 
USS in it be distinguished from real silver. | oes > 
nen to Fiddle or Thread or JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
1 at of Old Silver Brunswick King's 

Ta Pattern. Pattern Patt 

oy the able Spoons and Forks ; Now . acy, postage f 
by the eat a ; and ditto ae. — sae = ; PPIN I 
oe as ) h a 42 I T Pr si LINCIP 
ai Tea ditto ste pen 245 ~ A LIST OF THi PRINCIPAL 

and Tea and coffee sets, cruet, and liqneur frames, v rs, | , Ty T T { 1 y ) a 
- at candlesticks at proportionate prices. All kine ts of re- | N } \\ \ N | ) ( | | ( ) ( | B ( ) ( ) K S 
being lating done by the patent process, A 4 ‘ . ‘ " 
ondon. CHEMICALLY PURE NIC KEL NOT PLATED. IN CIRCULATION AT 

Pos- Fiddle. Thread. Kings } 
soe Gal Table Spoons and Forks, 
one perdozen . - <= - - MUDIE'’S SELECT 

: Dessert ditto and ditto ... 10s, ° 2Is. 

HiT! Tea ditto ..... 5s, 1hs. 
APS In these premises, fo-med of E ight Houses, is on Prot the | 
APS, most magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE [RONMON- - - - . . rr + 
rece ne GERY, with Cutlery, Niekel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, | A LIST OF ST R PI [ \ C( PI KS OF R |: CEN [ W OR KS 
iC and Brushes, Turnery, Cloeks, Candelabra, Lamps, Gaseliers, [ron | B h J LC L sU 4 4h vi 4h LEX. 
ficient and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed Hangings, so ar- | wicihamea dees deies Gasemebianes 
33 and furnish yp mn n on a he mag oF ee — to — } ITHDR ) CUL N, 
-AINS, urnishing facilities in e selection of goods that cannot be | 
and 18 hoped for el<ewhere. AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 
to 16s. Tiiustrated Catalogues m* per post) free 


89, OXFORD-STREET (W.) ; 


1, 1A, 2, and 5, NEWMAN. 
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$-PLACE, London. CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 
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% I TOO: and OTHER POEMS. By 
BEEL ZE BUB. Cheap Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 9d. 
Free by post on receipt of the amount in postage stamps. 
London: KEMBLE and Son, 407, Oxford-street; and all 
Booksellers. 
2s. 6d. tree by post, in wrapper- —send postage-stamps, 
| OM(CEOPATHIC TREATMENT of the 
DISEASES of WOMEN. By Drs. WILLIAMSON 
and GEORGE N. EPPS. Treats of all affections incidental 
to Women. Prescribes the remedy and dose in each case, and 
is devoid of all technicality. 
JAMES Epps, 170, Piccadilly; 112, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury ; and 82, Old Broad-street, City. 
Jus st publis shed, beautifully printed in demy 8vo. from Pica type 


900 pages, illustrated with nearly 500 phe En gre — 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. ; or } 


ost-free 
A TREATISE ON FIRE AND T HIE iF 
- PROOF DEPOSITORIES 
By GEORGE PRICE, Patentee and Manufacturer. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, Stationers Hall- 
court ; E. and F. N. Spon, Bucklersbury ; and may be had also 
from the Author, Cleveland Safe-works, Wolverhampton ; 
Fleet-street, London; and 2, Corporation-street, Manchester. 

MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, just published, fcap. 8vo. sewed, price 2s. 6d., 


by post 2s. 8d. 
+ . _ . 
THE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, 
with Practical Remarks on the Pre a of Deafness. 
By WILLIAM HARVEY, F. 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Sins ases ‘of the Ear, 
Soho-square. 


London : HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


THE FIELD is a Weekly Journal, and 


Organ of communication for Sportsmen and Naturalists. 
Its columns are regularly contributed to by the Hon. Grantle y 
¥. Berkeley, Author of “ A Month in the Forests of France ;”’ 
( hristopher Idie, Esq., Author of “Hints on Shooting and | 
Fishing ;"" Harry Hieover, Author of numerous Works on the 
Horse and Riding; Stonehenge, Author of “British Rural 
Sports ;" “‘Secrutator,"’ Author of various Works on Hunt- 
ing;"’ Horace Ford, Esq., Author of “The Theory and 
Practice of Fcg rf * Col. Whyte, Author of “ Sporting in 
America;” E. J. Lowe, E 8q., of the Nottingham Observatory ; 
Francis Francis, Esq., Author of “Sporting Adventures of 
Newton Dogvane.”’ Edited by a Practical Sportsman, who is 
assisted in every department by competent and famous pens 
A copy for six stamps. Subscription, 6s. 6d. per quarter. 

Office, 2 to 5, Essex- street, Strand (W.C) 

T HE 


UNITED LIBRARIES. 


CHURTON’S, BOOTH’S, and HODGSON’S, 
307, REGENT-STREET, LONDON (W.), 
Next the Royal Polyte chnic Institution. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS lately added in English, French, and 
German Literature. 

The Professor, by Currer Bell. 

Life of Crosse, the Electrician. 

Memoirs of Félice Orsini. 

The Tent and the Khan, by Stewart. 

The Militiaman at Home and Abroad. 

Life of George Stephenson, the Railway Engineer. 

The Norse Folk, by Brace. 

To be, or Not to be? by Andersen. 
Portune’s Chinese in 1853-56 
Robertson's Trinity Chapel Sermons 

The University, by Kirkpatrick 

Thackeray's Miscellanies. Vol. IV. 
tomany Rye, by Borrow. 

Lord Campbell's Lives of Lords Kenyon, 

Tenterden. 

Napier’s Life, 4 vols.—Herschel’s Essays. 

Davis's Chinese, 2 vols. 

Bacon's Works, by Ellis, Spedding and Heath, 3 vols. 

Nothing New, by the Author of “ John Halifax. 

Arago’s Biographie s of Distinguished Men. 

The City : its Sins and Sorrows, by Guthrie. 

Memoirs of Saint Simon, by Bayle St. John. 

Sarth’s Discoveries in North & Central Africa, Vols. I., 

Life of Charlotte Bronté. 

Dynevor Terrace.—Ivors. 

Two Years Ago, by Kingsley.—Photo the Suliote, by Morier. 

Huc’s Christianity in China —Bombay to Bushire. 

Bonar's Desert of Sinai.—Tom Brown's School Days. 

Spottiswoode’s Tarantasse Journey, 

Bunbury’s Russia after the War. 

May Hi imilton.—Still Waters. 

Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks. 

Egypt and the Great Suez Canal 

Armstrong's Arctic Voyages. 

The Angler in the Lake District. 

selow the Surface.—Dark and Fair. 

Sister of Charity, by Mrs. Challice.—Under the Lime Trees 

Olmstead’s Texas.—Fortunes of Glencore. 

Barchester Towers, by Trollope. 

Chandless’s Visit to the Salt : ake—Lake’s Defence of Kars. 

FOREIGN BOOKS. 
tacon, par C. de Rémusat.—Richelieu, par Michelet. 
Villemain, Choix d’ Etudes Littéraires, 
Sismondi, Fragments de son Journal. 

Grandcourt, Portraits Intimes du XVIII. Siecle. 

Domeneck, Journal d'un Missionnaire au Texas et au Mexique. 

Barante, Etudes Historiques et Biographiques. 

Du Casse, Précis Historique des Opérations Militaires en Orient. 

Le Démon d@’ Argent, par Conscience 

Germaine, par About.—La Paienne, par Pichat. 

Le Cadet de Colobriéres, par Madame C. Reybaud. 

Mémoires du Duc de Raguse, 9 tomes. 

Maréchal Marmont devant IHistoire. 

Thiers, Histoire du Consulat, tome XV. 

Le Chevalier Sarti, par Scudo. 

La Liberté de Conscience, par Jules Simon. 

Mademoiselle la Ruine, par Montépin 

Madame Bovary, par Faubert. 

La Terre et l' Homme, par Maury 

Channing, sa Vie et ses uvres, par Rémusat. 

Causeries de Samedi, par Pointmartin. 

Comment il ne faut pas Précher, par Roussel. 

Réforme, par Michelet.—La Guerre de Religion, par Michelet 

La Boite d’Argent, par Dumas fils. 

Les Métis de la Savane, par Carry. 

Raoul Desloges, par Alphonse Karr, 

Tauschungen, von Koenig 

Kohl, J. G. Reisen im Nordwesten der Ve reinigten Staaten. 

Meine Zweite Weltreise, von Ida Pfeiffer, 4 bde. 

Der Augenblick des Glucks, von Hacklander, 2 bde. 

S Lev ater nereny Se gran: rT he Kinigen, von Bacher, 3 

Norddeutsches Leben, von Eduarde “y hen, 2 bde. 

Die Leute von Seldwyla, von G. Kell 

Seltsame Geschichten, von Heinric 4 Ki enig. 

Rheder und Matrose, von Ernst Wilkomm 

Schatzkastlein des Gevathermanns, von Auerbach. 

Soll und Haben, von Freytag. 

Stein's Leben, von G. H. Pertz, 7 bde. 

frauenliebe und Kunstlerberuf, von Caroline Eéhren. 

Subscription ONE GUINEA upwards. 
Terms for Country Subscriptions and Book Societies sent 
on application. 

All the Magazines and Reviews, Oxford and Cambridge and 
Edinburgh Essays,—Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue de 
Paris, Revue Contemporaine, Hausbliitter, &c. &c. 

307, Regent-street, London (W.) 


Third Series. 


Ellenborough 


IL, U1 


2 tomes. 


bde. 


| CHOW CHOW: 


and LOCKS and KEYS. | 





| ~NEW BOOKS - FOR JUNE. 
| 


-| HURST AND - BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN) 
WILL PUBLISH, DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


being Selections from 
a Journal kept in India, Egypt, and Palestine. By the 
Viscountess FALKLAND. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
(Immediately.) 


‘THE LIVES OF PHILIP 


181, | 





} 
| 





HOWARD, Earl of Arundel, and ANNE 
Wife, Edited from the Original MSS.. by the DUKE of 
NORFOLK. 1 vol. antique, 10s. 6d. (Now ready.) 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA- 


BETH DAVIS, a Balaklava Nurse. 2 vols., with Portrait, 
21s. 


THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. 


By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 


;|CUTHBERT ST. ELME, MP.; 


or, Passages in the Life of a Politician. 3 vols. 


Also, just published, 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 


* John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 2ls. 


DR. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 


®NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE by H.M.S. Investigator. Map and 
Plate. 16s. 


RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR: 


The Narrative of a Visit to that Country in 1856. By 
SELINA BUNBURY. 2 vols. 21s. 


ELIZABETH DE _ VALOIS, 


QUEEN of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP Iv 
By Miss FREER. 2 vols. Portraits. 21s. 


DARK and FAIR. By the Author 


_ Rockingham,” 3 vols. 
‘‘ This work is likely to be one of the most successful of the 
season. The interest never flags."—Sun. 
By 


GOOD IN EVERYTHING. 
*‘ There is both talent and power in this novel.” — Messenger. 


Mrs. FOOT. 2 vols. 
JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Great pepsi cae 


T HE REVIVAL OF POETRY. 
SAUNDERS AND OTLEY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW POEMS. 


POEMS, by ALASTOR. 
MELANCHOLY and 


THOMAS COX. 
THE : PLEASURES of HOME, by the Rev. 
AMP 
THE POETICAL LEGENDS | of the 


CHANNEL ISLANDS, by the Rev. W. L. 


THE SHADOW of the YEW, 


Poems, by NORMAN B. YONGE 
UGO BASSI: a Tale of the Italian 


Revolution, by SPERANZA 

THE CASKET: iio: 

ISABEL: a Poem. 

BEUSTACE: an Elegy, by the Right Hon. 
CHARLES TENNYSON D’EYNCOURT. 

MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, by an INDIAN 
OFF 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY and other 
Poems, by STEWART LOCKYER. 

FAR and NEAR: 
by ETA MAWR. 

SACRED POEMS, by the late Right Hon. 
Sir ROBERT GRANT; Wi ith a Not ice, by Lord GLENELG. 

EVA, and other Poems, by Sir E. L. BULWER. 

IX. POEMS by V., Author of “Paul 


Ferroll. A New Edition, with additional Poems. 


other Poems, by 


oe other 


Translations and Originals, 


Iso, price 2s. post free, 


THE YOUNG POET'S ASSISTANT: 
a Few Hints on the Composition of Poetry. By an OLD 
REVIEWER. 

“The Old Reviewer's experience will be invaluable to the 
young poet ; it kindles hope and breathes encouragement.” — 

London Journal. 





SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-strect. 


DACRES his | 





IGNOR FERRARI'S SYSTEM for the 
FORMATION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for 
SINGING is now — price 8s.—To be had at Cramer & 
Co.'s, 201, Regent-street; Leader and Cocks’, 63, New Bond- 
street; and all the principal Musicsellers; also at Signor 
FERRARI'S residence, Devonshire Lodge, Portland-road, Port- 
land-place, 





This is day Ly is] published, price 10s. ( 
al a) Tr 
HE CON ‘STITUTION of the “ANIMAL 
CREATION, expressed in — Appendages, as 
Hair, Horns, Tusks, and Fat. By G. CALVERT HOLLAND 
M.D., Honorary Physician to the Sheffield General Sohemeay 
ie ondon : JoHN Cav RCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


V ARICOSE VEINS and their TREAT- 
MENT. By HENRY T. CHAPMAN, F.R.C.S., &e. 
“ One of the very best means that has been submitted to the 
profession."’—Dubdlin Quarterly Medical Journal. 
Also, by the same Author, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 3 
The TREATMENT of ULCERS andCU TANEOUS 
E R UPTIONS on the LEG, without confinement. 
“Will well repay peruss al.’ ’—Ranking's Abstract, Vol. XVII. 
CHURC HILL, New I Burlington- street. 


POP U L AR MEDIC AL SERIES for GENERAL READERS. 
Price of each volume, 2s. 6d. 


HE STOMACH and its DIFFICULTIES, 
_ By Sir JAMES EYRE, M.D. 
- BEALTET SKIN. By ERASMUS WILSON, 
“RS 


‘DEFECTS of SIGHT. By T. WHARTON 
JONES, F R.S. 

On DISEASES of the THROAT and LUNGS. 
By SAMUEL FENWICK, M.D. 

HEALTH and DISEASE, in connection with the 
ee of Hygiene. By LIONEL J. BEALE, 


HEADACHES: their Causes and their Cure. By 
HENRY G. WRIGHT, M.D. 


HOW TO ery y il SUDDEN DEATH. By 
A. B. GRANVILLE, F.R. 


HUFELAND'S ART of PROLONGING LIFE. 
A new Edition. Edited by ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 

The WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE. 
By JAMES M. GULLY, M.D. 

On NERVOUS DISEASES, LIVER and 
STOMACH COMPLAINTS. By G. ROBERT ROWE, M.D. 

On SEA BATHING and SEA AIR. By 
GEORGE HARTWIG, M.D. 


On the PHYSICAL EDUCATION of CHILDREN. 
By GEORGE HARTWIG, M.D. 
On the PRESERVATION of the TEETH. By 
HENRY JORDAN. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


NEw and CHOICE BOOKS 
CULATION 
MU DIE'S “SELECT LIBR ARY. 
MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 1500 copies. 
BARTH's TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 500 copies. 
Two YEARS AGO, by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 1200 copies 
ForTUNE's LATER TRAVELS IN CHINA. 
ROMANY RYE.——LAVENGRO. 
DeEnpyY's ISLETS OF BRITAINE. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS.——-AURORA LEIGH. 
ANDERSSON'S EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA. 
It is NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND, 1000 copies. 
ARAGO’Ss LIVES OF SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
Dr. Harris's PostHuMOUS WORKS. 
Tue Days or My Lire.—LILLigsLeaF. 
Lortus’s RESEARCHES IN CHALDEA. 
HELEN AND OLGA.._—J OHN HALIFAX. 
LIVINGSTONE'S JOURNALS (nearly ready). 
GLENCORE.——THE ROSE OF ASHURST. 
MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 
Frovupe's History OF ENGLAND. 
MADARON, OR THE ARTIZAN OF NISMES. 
Bowrine's KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM. 
Guizor's LIFE OF Str ROBERT PEEL. 
Hoop’s PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES 
BORTHWICK'S RESIDENCE IN CALIFORNIA. 
LIFE AND SERMONS OF Dr. JOHN TAULER. 
STOUGHTON'S AGES OF CHRISTENDOM, 
MEMOIRS OF ELIZABETH DE VALOIS. 
MAURICE’s DiscouRsEs ON ST. JOHN. 
BOsWELL’s LETTERS TO TEMPLE. 
STILL WATERS._—J ESSIE CAMERON. 
HEAD’'s DESCRIPTIVE EssaYs. 
BELOW THE SURFACE.——QUEDAH. 
KANE'S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 
MACAULAY’Ss ENGLAND, Vols. IIT. and TV., 2000 copies. 
MEMOIRS OF SYDNEY SMITH. 1000 copies. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE, by Miss YONGE. 1000 copies. 
ScH@._cuEr’s LIFE OF HANDEL. 
Tom Brown's SCHOOL Days. 
HERSCHEL’s Essays. 
Hwc’s CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 
ARMSTRONG'S ARCTIC DISCOVERIES. 
STANLEY’s SINAI AND PALESTINE. 500 copies. 
GUTHRIE'S SERMONS ON THE CITY. 
MILLER's TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. 
BOTHWELL,——N OTHING NEW. 
CAMPBELL’s CHIEF JUSTICE: 
CHANDLESs’s VISIT TO THE SALT LAKE. 
LIFE OF Dr. KANE (nearly ready). 
MEMOIRS OF GENERAL NAPIER. 
SANDWITH'S SIEGE OF Kars. 700 copies. 
HELPS SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES. 
Houmpurey's RIVER AND OCEAN GARDENS. 
THE OWLETS OF OWLSTONE. 
THORNBURY'S SONG OF THE J ACOBITES. 
MUSGRAVE'S PILGRIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE. 
Lucy AYLMER.——THE Goop OLD TIMEs. 
FROM HEAD QUARTERS. 
bs EASE; OR THE BROTHER'S WIFE. 
LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA, by Mrs. SPrer. 
MEMORIALS OF DR, TOWNLEY. 
CONYBEARE AND Howson’s St. PAUL. 
Essays, by DAVID Masson. 
GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE DE MEDICL 
OXFORD, EDINBURGH, AND CAMBRIDGE Essays. 
Fresh copies are added weenever a delay occurs; and an 
ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works 
as they appear. 
Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 
Fifteen Volumes of the Newest Works at one time, exchange- 
able (in Sets) at Pleasure, Five Guineas per annum. 
Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Literary 
Institutions supplied on moderate terms. 
CHARLES EDwarb Mupik, New Oxford-street, London, 
_and Cross-street, Manchester. 
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